Monday,  May  7, 1979 


Kelly  committee  final  report 

General  committee  meetings  to  discuss 
the  final  report  of  the  Kelly  Committee.; 
originally  scheduled  for  May  14  and  15, 
have  been  cancelled,  and  a special 
meeting  will  be  held  instead  Sept.  24, 
and,  if  necessary.  Sept.  25. 

The  report  is  printed  in  its  entirety 
as  a supplement  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin . 


Paul  Ricoeur  is  Frye  Chair  holder 

Professor  Paul  Ricoeur  of  the  University 
of  Paris  has  been  selected  as  the  first 
holder  of  the  Northrop  Frye  Chair.  His 
appointment  will  be  for  the  winter  of 
1980. 

Ricoeur  has  been  a professor  of  general 
philosophy  in  the  faculte  des  lettres  at  the 
University  of  Paris  since  1956,  and 
currently  holds  the  chair  in  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  has  studied  at  the  Lycee  de  Rennes 
and  the  University  of  Paris,  and  is  an 
agrege  in  philosophy  and  holds  a 
doctorate  of  letters  from  the  University 
of  Paris. 


German  foreign  policy 

Gunter  van  Well,  the  State  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  will  be  giving  a lecture 
entitled  The  Basic  Principles  and  Present 
Tasks  of  German  Foreign  Policy , at  the 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  Trinity 
College,  8. 15  p.m.,  May  8. 

Van  Well  entered  the  West  German 
diplomatic  service  in  1 952  and  has  served 
in  Bonn,  New  York,  and  Tokyo.  In 
1962-63  he  was  a visiting  fellow  at  the 
Center  for  International  Affairs  at 
Harvard  University,  and  was  named  to 
his  present  post,  the  senior  career  post  in 
the  West  German  diplomatic  service, 
in  1977. 

The  lecture  is  being  presented  by  the 
Centre  for  International  Studies  and  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs. 


Honorary  degree  recipients 

Five  honorary  degrees  will  be  awarded 
at  the  spring  Convocations. 

Professor  H.S.M.  Coxeter  will  receive 
an  LL.D.  on  June  1 1.  A graduate  of 
Cambridge  University,  his  long  and 
active  association  with  the  U of  T,  which 
continues  today,  began  in  1936.  One  of 
Canada’s  most  distinguished  mathema- 
ticians, his  scientific  contributions  have 
been  recognized  by  membership  in 
several  learned  societies  including  both 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  To  the 
University’s  knowledge,  he  is  the  only 
FRS  in  mathematics  in  Canada  at  the 
present  time. 

Albert  E.  Berry,  international  authority 
on  water  pollution  control,  will  be 
awarded  the  doctor  of  laws  degree  on 
June  13. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Willard  Z. 

Estey  will  receive  an  LL.D.  on  June  15. 

Boyd  Neel  will  receive  the  doctor  of 
music  degree  on  June  20. 

Professor  George  Parkin  Grant, 
Department  of  Religion,  McMaster 
University,  will  receive  an  LL.D. 
on  June  22. 
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Tackling  salaries  and  benefits 

will  be  new  UTFA  president  Michael  Finlayson’s  main  concern 


The  University  is  like  a dog  waiting  to 
be  kicked  again  and  again  by  the 
provincial  government,  says  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  newly-acclaimed 
president  of  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (UTFA). 

“This  is  the  biggest,  best,  and 
richest  university  in  the  country  but  it 
ought  to  be  more  aggressively  managed. 
Look  at  the  way  food  is  handled  on  the 
St.  George  campus  — 30,000  people  and 
not  one  decent  place  to  have  lunch.  I see 
that  as  a paradigm  for  the  University’s 
overall  approach  to  its  resources  — 
cautious,  conservative,  and  unadven- 
turous.” 

\s  UTFA  president  for  1979-80, 
Finlayson’s  main  concern  will  be 
with  the  University’s  handling  of  salaries 
and  benefits.  He  hopes  UTFA  and  the 
administration  will  be  able  to  “do 
something  about  the  deterioration”. 

A professor  of  history  and  registrar  at 
University  College,  Finlayson  first 
became  actively  involved  in  UTFA  in 
1972  when  he  chaired  salary  and  benefit 
negotiations  at  the  time  the  faculty 
succeeded  in  having  its  progress- 
through-the-ranks  (PTR)  scheme 
introduced. 

“Michael  Finlayson  is  the  logical 
choice  as  president,”  says  Professor 
James  Conacher,  a colleague  in  the 
history  department  and  himself  a former 
UTFA  president  (71-72).  “The  country 
is  not  growing  poorer  yet  the  faculty 
has  taken  a loss  six  out  of  the  last  seven 
years  because  our  increases  have  not  kept 
pace  with  inflation.  Michael  is  hard- 
headed,  intelligent,  and  familiar  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  salary  negotiations. 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Separate  librarians’  constituency 

could  take  up  to  two  years  to  approve  and  “open  up  a can  of  worms” 


Should  the  University’s  181  librarians 
be  considered  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  for  the  purpose  of 
Governing  Council  elections? 

The  librarians  say  “yes”,  but  President 
James  Ham  is  firmly  opposed. 

Although  librarians  are  faculty 
association  (UTFA)  members  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  salaries,  benefits, 


and  working  conditions,  they  are 
included  in  the  electoral  constituency 
for  administrative  staff. 

Librarians  could  have  an  electoral 
constituency  of  their  own,  but  that 
would  mean  amending  the  University 
of  Toronto  Act,  a lengthy  procedure 
requiring  approval  in  the  Ontario 
legislature. 


“The  act  needs  to  be  changed,”  says 
President  Ham.  “Meanwhile,  though, 
it’s  irrational  to  make  librarians  into  what 
they  are  not,  namely  members  of  the 
teaching  staff.” 

While  admitting  that  librarians  and 
faculty  are  not  the  same  in  all  respects, 
faculty  association  president  Michael 
Finlayson  insists  librarians  have  more  in 
common  with  teaching  than  with 
administrative  staff.  He  notes  that  in  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies  librarians  are 
not  included  with  administrative  staff 
and  “evidence  of  academic  activities 
including  research,  teaching,  etc.”  is 
required  for  promotion  from  Librarian 
III  to  Librarian  IV. 

Librarians  have  been  full  members  of 
the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  (CAUT)  for  the  past  10  years 
because  they  are  considered  “an  integral 
part  of  the  university’s  academic 
component”,  says  Finlayson.  He  also 

Continued  on  Page  3 


Attention  Bulletin  readers! 

Every  year,  as  faithful  Bulletin  readers  have  probably  noticed,  the  look  and 
content  of  the  Bulletin  undergo  changes  — sometimes  radical,  sometimes  subtle. 

These  changes  are  made  in  response  to  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  needs  of  the 
University  community. 

We  are  coming  to  the  end  of  another  publishing  year  and  are  already  looking 
ahead  to  September.  To  help  us  better  serve  our  readers,  we  want  to  know 
what  you  like  about  the  Bulletin  and  what  you  don ’t  like. 

On  page  1 1 in  this  issue,  you’ll  find  a questionnaire  that  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  do  that.  It’s  short  and  simple  and  should  take  only  a moment  to  fill  in. 

When  you  do,  please  clip  it  out,  stuff  it  in  an  envelope  and  send  it  along  to: 
Bulletin,  Department  of  Information  Services,  45  Willcocks  St. 

Your  response  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Research  News 


PhD  Orals 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
travel  to  overseas  conferences 
The  deadline  for  applications  for  this 
program  of  grants  for  travel  to  overseas 
conferences  of  the  Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  of  the  Research 
Board  is  May  15  for  conferences  to  be  held 
during  the  August  to  November  period. 
Late  applications  may  not  be  funded  due 
to  insufficient  funds. 

U of  T research  leave  grants 
Faculty  are  reminded  that  applications 
for  this  program  should  be  forwarded  to 
ORA  in  May  for  grants  to  begin  July  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

Health  & Welfare  Canada  has  announced 
that  funding  for  short-term  student- 
ships, formulation  proposals,  con- 
ferences, symposia  and  workshops  will 
not  be  available  during  the  1979-80 
fiscal  year. 


Ministry  of  Labour 
handicapped  employment  program 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour  has 
invited  submissions  of  letters  of 
qualification  for  a research  and  demon- 
stration project  to  be  developed  and 
implemented  in  the  Hamilton  area  under 
the  handicapped  employment  program. 
The  main  objective  of  the  project  is  to 
develop  a community  model  of  an 
affirmative  action  program  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  The  project 
will  begin  by  May  15,  1979,  to  be 
completed  by  October  1 980.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  projects  which  cost  under 
$50,000,  over  a two-year  period.  The 
deadline  for  submissions  is  immediate. 
Further  information  is  available  from 
ORA,  call  978-2163. 


Thursday,  May  10 
Mary  Margaret  Ann  McDonald,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  “An  Examination 
of  Mid-Holocene  Settlement  Patterns  in 
the  Central  Zagros  Region  of  Western 
Iran.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  H.B. 
Schroeder.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St., 
10a.m. 

Monday,  May  14 
Ian  Clifford  Kyer,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Papal  Legate  and  the 
Solemn  Papal  Nuncio,  1243-1378:  The 
Changing  Pattern  of  Papal  Representa- 
tion.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  N.P. 
Zacour.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
10a.m. 

Sinh  Vinh,  Department  of  East  Asian 
Studies,  “The  Thought  of  Tokutomi 
Soho,  Journalist  and  Historian 
(1863-1957).”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
J.S.  Brownlee.  Room  307,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 


Linda  Harriet  Bell  Deutschmann, 
Department  of  Sociology,  “Decline  of 
the  Wasp:  Dominant  Group  Identity  in  a 
Multi-Ethnic  Society.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  W.W.  Isajiw.  Room  1 11, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  17 
Christopher  Joseph  Kelly,  Department 
of  Political  Economy,  “Imagination  and 
Civilized  Man:  Toward  an  Interpretation 
of  Rousseau’s  Confessions.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  A.  Bloom.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  May  18 

Avihai  Oliver,  Faculty  of  Management 
Studies,  “Job  Design,  Role  Stress  and 
Employees’  Responses  to  Their  Jobs:  An 
Interactive  Model.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  M.  Evans.  Room  307, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Tuesday,  May  22 

Chien-pin  Chen,  Faculty  of  Forestry  & 
Landscape  Architecture,  “The  Quality 
and  Quantity  of  Protein  Derived  from 
Hybrid  Poplar  Tissues.”  Thesis  super- 
visors: Profs.  J.J.  Balatinecz  and 
D.N.  Roy.  Room  309, 63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  May  23 
David  Irwin  Greenglass,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Interaction 
Between  Cognitive  Level  and  Structure 
of  presentation  on  Performance:  An 
Adult  Learning  Situation  Involving 
Museum  Artifacts.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  D.  Abbey.  Room  307, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Bruce  Raymond  Lawrie,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Educational 
Missionaries  in  China:  A Case  Study  of 
the  Educational  Enterprise  of  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Mission  in 
Szechwan,  West  China  1891-1925.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.  Handa. 
Room  11 1,63  St.  George  St.,  10a.m. 


Visa  students  in  Alberta 

The  University  of  Alberta  has  recom- 
mended to  the  provincial  government 
that  a task  force  be  established  to  study 
the  question  of  visa  students  and  that 
government  policy  requiring’ visa 
students  to  pay  a differential  fee  be 
rescinded.  It  was  also  recommended  that 
financial  aid  for  visa  students  be  improved 
and  that  the  university  adopt  procedures 
to  attract  students  from  countries  not 
currently  represented  in  Alberta. 


Research  proposals  for  Quebec 

The  Quebec  Commission  on  Scientific 
Research,  established  in  July  1977,  has 
released  a discussion  paper  which 
advances  several  hypotheses  for  the 
independent  development  of  research  in 
Quebec. 

The  green  paper  proposes  that  the 
government  take  a strong  leadership  role 
in  research  co-ordination;  that 
universities  concentrate  on  teaching  and 
basic  research;  and  that  industry  assume 
responsibility  for  most  applied  research 
and  co-ordinate  this  activity  with 
government  objectives  and  with 
developments  taking  place  in  university 
research. 

The  paper  also  suggests  that  federal 
government  support  of  research  be 
channelled  through  a Quebec  agency  or 
ministry  of  science  and  technology,  and 
that  the  Institut  national  de  la  recherche 
scientifique,  currently  affiliated  with 
the  Universite  de  Quebec,  be  made  into 
an  independent  agency  for  the  co- 
ordination of  contract  research  in  the 
province. 


Special  rate 
for  new  car  loans 

1 2%% 


No  down  payment  required  with  approved  credit  rating 
No  restrictions  on  type  of  automobile  being  purchased 
Loans  may  be  financed  over  five  years 
Loans  are  life  insured  at  no  extra  cost 
Convenient  payroll  deduction  can  be  set  up 

Monthly  loan  repayment  schedule 


Amount  borrowed 

3-year  term 

4-year  term 

5-year  term 

$4,000 

133.81 

106.32 

89.99 

$5,000 

167.27 

132.90 

112.49 

$6,000 

200.72 

159.48 

134.99 

$7,000 

234.18 

186.06 

157.49 

$8,000 

267.63 

212.64 

179.98 

$9,000 

301.08 

239.22 

202.48 

$10,000 

334.54 

265.80 

224.98 

A recent  survey  of  other  financial  institutions  indicates  our  rate  and  terms  are  the 
most  competitive  in  the  industry.  While  similar  rates  may  be  offered  by  other 
companies,  many  restrictive  clauses  have  to  be  met  (e.g.  term  of  loan,  type  of  car) 
which  prove  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  consumer.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a new  car, 
now  is  the  time  to  visit  your  Credit  Union. 

This  is  a limited  offering.  Rate  and  terms  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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Students  should  be  proficient 
in  English  and  mathematics 

and  province-wide  exams  would  ensure  these  skills., 
says  Academic  Affairs  Committee 


Tackling  salaries  and  benefits 

Continued  from  Page  1 


He  also  has  a broad  knowlege  of  the 
University  through  his  administrative 
job  and  depratmental  work.  There  are 
few  in  UTFA  with  as  much  experience 
and  devotion  as  he  has.” 

Finlayson  perceives  morale  amongst 
his  colleagues  to  be  declining  because, 
he  says,  teaching  loads  are  increasing, 
leaving  less  time  for  research.  Many  of 
the  best,  and  therefore  most  mobile, 
faculty  members  are  migrating  to  the 
U.S.,  he  adds;  others  are  migrating 
their  energies  into  outside  activities, 
such  as  consulting. 

“The  average  salary  of  an  academic  at 
U of  T is  slightly  less  than  a plumber 
earns  and  that’s  the  average.  That 
means  about  600  faculty  members  are 
making  a great  deal  less  than  a plumber. 

“The  whole  budgetary  process  here 
is  unenlightened.  Cutbacks  tend  to  be 
mindlessly  uniform.  Special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  departments 
with  individuals  who  are  able  to  attract 
contract  research  funds,  and  to 
Woodsworth  College,  which  can’t  lose 
money  because  if  only  a few  students  sign 
up  for  a class,  that  class  is  simply 
cancelled.” 

The  central  administration  is  too 
remote  from  the  divisions,  says 
Finlayson,  with  deans  having  too  little 
impact  on  the  running  of  the  University. 

Is  the  faculty  sufficiently  perturbed  to 
support  certification  of  UTFA  as  a 
bargaining  unit? 

“I  think  we’ve  got  the  frame  of  mind,” 


says  Finlayson,  “but  we’d  have  to  have 
a crisis  before  certification  would  be 
likely.  (President  John)  Evans  might 
have  provided  us  with  an  atrocity  and 
the  Governing  Council  still  might, 
because  a very  strong  faction  of  it  is 
anti-faculty.  On  the  whole.  President 
Ham  is  sympathetic  towards  his 
academic  colleagues  and  he  isn’t  the  type 
to  create  political  issues,  but  his  personal 
attitude  to  money  might  cause  difficulties 
when  it  comes  to  salary  negotiations. 

He  almost  appears  to  believe  that 
professors  live  too  well.” 

Any  suggestion  of  a one-year  salary 
freeze  would  be  vigorously  opposed  by 
UTFA.  Finalyson  suggests  that  if 
professors  think  they  can  afford  to  make 
a generous  gesture  towards  the 
University’s  coffers,  they  should  make 
tax-deductible  donations  to  Update. 

A native  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Michael  Finlayson  came  to  Canada  on  a 
Uof  T open  fellowship  in  1966.  He 
joined  the  faculty  after  earning  his 
PhD  in  1968  and  is  currently  writing  a 
book  entitled  Puritanism,  Anti- 
Catholicism,  and  Continuity  in  Seventeenth 
Century  England. 


An  admissions  policy  endorsing 
province-wide  achievement  tests  in 
English  and  mathematics  at  the  Grade  1 3 
level  was  approved  by  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  April  26. 

That  recommendation  and  1 7 others 
related  to  admissions  criteria  were 
contained  in  the  report  of  a committee 
chaired  by  Professor  R.M.H.  Shepherd. 
He  said  the  purpose  of  the  criteria  is  to 
increase  the  University’s  ability  to  judge 
a high  school  student’s  aptitude  for 
serious  work  at  U of  T.  His  committee’s 
report  had  already  been  amended  and 
approved  by  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science. 

A proposal  for  a provincial  tuition  fee 
policy  was  also  approved  by  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee,  though 
several  members  objected  to  some 
recommendations . 

Student  member  Brian  O’Riordan 
suggested  that  the  proposed  fee-setting 
autonomy  for  universities  could  result 
in  a price  war.  President  James  Ham  said 
the  need  to  meet  costs  while  maintaining 
enrolment  would  probably  mean  that 
tuition  fee  increases  or  decreases  would 
be  “slight  and  carefully  considered”. 

Alumnus  Jordan  Sullivan  objected  to 


the  consumer  price  index  being  used  as 
a guide  in  setting  fees.  Such  a policy,  he 
said,  would  add  to  “an  inflationary 
psychology”.  President  Ham  said  the 
policy  was  merely  sketching  out  a frame- 
work within  which  universities  could  act 
as  they  deem  wise. 

Student  members  O’Riordan  and 
Beverley  Batten  both  opposed  implemen- 
tation of  the  proposed  policy  without  any 
guarantees  that  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  would  “be 
administered  more  efficiently  than  it  has 
been”. 

In  other  business,  the  committee 
approved: 

• the  definition  of  an  “Ontario  resident” 
for  admissions  purposes 

• grading  practices  policies  for  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  and  Woodsworth  College 

• the  constitution  of  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  Council 

• an  amendment  to  the  composition  of 
the  University  College  Council 

• the  Faculty  of  Education’s  annual 
curriculum  report 

• the  School  of  Graduate  Studies’  new 
course  offerings  for  the  1979  summer 
session 

The  next  meeting  will  be  May  10. 


Separate  librarians’  constituency 
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David  Askew  UTSA  president 

all  other  positions  filled  by  acclamation 


points  out  that  “contributions  to 
scholarship”  is  one  of  the  categories 
listed  under  “a  librarian’s  professional 
obligations  and  activities”  set  out  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the 
faculty  association  and  the  University. 

Both  the  UTFA  Council  and  the 
(Campus  & Community  Affairs)  Sub- 
committee on  Elections  voted 
unanimously  that  librarians  should  be 
included  in  the  constituency  that 
encompasses  teaching  staff  members 
from  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Educational 
Theory,  and  the  Faculty  of  Library 
Science. 


University  of  Toronto 

Bulletin 

needs  people  to  sell 
advertising 

Positions  would  be 
part-time; 

remuneration  — 
commission  on  sales 

Some  business 
experience  would  be 
helpful. 

Sales  training 
will  be  given 

Please  call  or  write: 

Mrs.  M.  deCourcy-lreland 
Department  of 
Information  Services, 
University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  M5S  1A1, 
(416)978-2106 


“It’s  a conundrum,”  says  Charlotte 
Turnbull,  past  president  of  the  staff  asso- 
ciation (UTSA).  “We  don’t  like  having 
the  librarians  in  our  constituency  because 
they’re  more  aligned  to  the  academic 
staff  when  it  comes  to  negotiating  salaries 
and  working  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  include  librarians  with  faculty 
would  open  up  the  question  of  tenure. 
Adding  another  group  to  the  tenured 
area  would  have  considerable  resource 
implications  and  wouldn’t  be  looked  on 
favourably  by  either  the  public  or  by  the 
University’s  non-academic  employees.” 
While  faculty  association  policy 
supports  inclusion  of  librarians  in  an 
academic  constituency,  not  all  UTFA 
members  agree  with  thatstand.  Professor 
James  Conacher,  a member  of  Governing 
Council  and  former  UTFA  president, 
says  he  hasn’t  made  up  his  mind  on 
the  issue  yet  but  his  instinct  is  against 
identifying  librarians  with  academics. 

“I’m  not  hostile  to  librarians.  I just 
think  they  should  belong  to  a different 
constituency  because  they’re  a different 
breed . In  terms  of  academic  qualifications, 
an  equal  case  could  be  made  for  including 
editors  at  the  U of  T Press  and  some  of 
the  University’s  computer  people. 

“Academic  representatives  on 
Governing  Council  should  be  qualified 
to  speak  to  academic  questions.  We’ve 
already  lost  the  substantial  academic 
representation  we  had  in  the  days  of  the 
Senate.  This  would  just  water  our 
representation  down  further.” 

Even  creating  a specific  constituency 
for  librarians  is  not  a prospect  Prof. 
Conacher  can  wholeheartedly  support. 

“Opening  up  the  question  of 
representation  on  Governing  Council  is 
opening  up  a can  of  worms.  It  could  lead 
to  all  kinds  of  requests  for  special 
constituencies. 

“It  would  take  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
to  work  this  out.” 

Council  members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  that  wisdom  on 
May  1 7 when  the  issue  of  librarians’ 
electoral  constituency  will  be  discussed. 


David  Askew  of  the  Career  Counselling 
& Placement  Centre  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  U of  T Staff  Association 
for  1979-80. 

Askew,  who  was  chairman  of  UTSA’s 
Board  of  Representatives  this  year,  was 
nominated  president  at  UTSA’s  annual 
general  meeting  April  26  and  defeated 
the  only  other  candidate  for  president, 
Jack  Branker,  library,  by  a vote  of  83 
to  78.  Askew  ran  for  treasurer  last  year 
in  a slate  of  “reform”  candidates,  but 
was  defeated. 

The  presidency  was  the  only  contested 
office  of  the  election.  The  other  officers 
of  UTSA  for  1979-80  are:  Karel  Swift, 
Student  Awards  Office,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; W.  Alan  Hill,  Department  of 
Admissions,  second  vice-president; 
Stuart  Sutherland,  U of  T Press, 
secretary;  and  Michael  F.  McNeal, 
Department  of  Chemistry,  treasurer. 

In  a speech  prior  to  balloting,  Askew 
said  debate  about  certifying  the  associ- 
ation should  have  “top  priority”. 

At  an  all  candidates’  meeting  held 
before  the  election,  Branker  had  told 
UTSA  members  he  would  like  to  see 
UTSA  work  towards  a memorandum  of 
agreement  with  the  administration. 

With  this  election,  UTSA  now  has  an 
executive  whose  majority  favours 
certification;  however,  at  the  meeting, 


The  President  has  appointed  a search 
committee  to  recommend  a successor  to 
Professor  William  Saywell  as  principal 
of  Innis  College  for  a term  beginning 
July  1,  1979.  The  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee is:  Prof.  Milton  Israel,  vice-provost, 
chairman ; Prof.  Peter  Allen,  Department 
of  English;  Evelyn  Cotter,  writing 
laboratory;  Dr.  Terry  Miosi,  School  of 
Continuing  Studies;  Joanne  Uyede, 
Innis  College  alumna;  Prof.  James 
Burke,  associate  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Dean  Arthur  Kruger, 


candidates  emphasized  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  this  direction  without 
the  support  of  UTSA  members. 

“The  job  of  the  executive  is  the  day  to 
day  running  of  the  association,”  said 
Karel  Swift.  “However,  there  is  a need 
for  a change  in  the  structure  of  the 
association  and  the  way  it  relates  to  the 
administration.  Our  job  this  year  is  to  find 
out  what  options  are  available,  in  terms 
of  costs  and  consequences.” 

Outgoing  UTSA  president  Charlotte 
Turnbull  said  after  the  election  that  she 
thought  the  issue  of  certification  “might 
have  had  a bearing”  on  the  close  vote. 

“There  is  a certain  reticence  about 
unionization  . . . people  are  concerned 
as  to  whether  this  is  the  right  time.” 

In  other  business  at  the  meeting,  a 
move  towards  incorporation  of  the 
association  was  rejected. 

The  move  was  announced  at  last  year’s 
meeting  as  a means  of  protecting  the 
association’s  executive  officers,  but  after 
a year’s  investigation  by  the  constitution 
committee,  it  was  decided  that  incor- 
poration would  create  a “cumbersome 
electoral  and  advisory  structure;  would 
make  campus-wide  elections  using  ballot 
boxes  impossible;  and  could  open  the  way 
to  control  of  the  association  by  a small 
group.” 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Prof.  David 
Mettrick,  Department  of  Zoology;  Larry 
Earlix,  Kathleen  Crook,  Ann  Fairly, 
students,  Innis  College;  Dr.  Fergal 
Nolan,  administrative  assistant, 
secretary. 

The  committee  will  welcome  nomina- 
tions and  comments.  These  may  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman,  room  222, 
Simcoe  Hall  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


Innis  College  principal  sought 
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Competition  judge  Charles 
W.  Moore  commended  the 
generous  sense  of  space  produced 
by  the  well  (above).  “The  houses 
are  envisioned  as  places  where  many 
family  things  can  happen  . . . and  such 
symbolic  attributes  as  basements,  attics 
and  secret  rooms  — places  to  hide,  to  feel 
like  an  individual  — are  provided  within 
the  confines  of  a very  tight  urban  arrangement.  ” 


The  houses  on  both  sides 
and  the  three  across  the  street 

Toronto  architects  share  first  prize 
in  international  competition 


A prize-winning  townhouse  design  by 
four  graduates  of  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture is  featured  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  international  magazine  Japan 
» Architect . 

David  and  Elizabeth  Sisam,  George 
Friedman,  and  Robert  Glover  submitted 
one  of  750  entries  from  around  the  world 
and  received  a first  prize.  Eight  winners 
shared  top  billing  and  prize  money 
totalling  a million  yen  (about  $6,250). 

The  competition  was  devised  and 
judged  by  Charles  W.  Moore,  former 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Yale  University,  now  teaching 
at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

He  specified  that  each  dwelling  should 
have  its  own  garden  with  tree,  two  sunny 
outdoor  platforms,  a retreat  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  indoor 
parking  for  two  cars  — all  on  a site  about 
14  feet  wide  by  60  feet  deep.  Together, 
the  units  would  form  the  centuries-old 
Japanese  concept  of  adjacencies  known 
as  muko  sangen  ryodortari,  translated 
literally  as  “the  houses  on  both  sides  and 
the  three  across  the  street”. 


The  exercise  in  optimum  use  of  space 
was  geared  to  the  growing  scarcity  and 
expense  of  land  in  modem  cities.  Moore 
suggested  the  city  in  question  might  be 
Tokyo  or  Atlanta,  with  long,  hot,  moist 
summers  with  some  cooling  breezes 
from  the  northwest,  and  short,  sharp 
winters  with  a few  snowfalls  and  chilling 
winds  out  of  the  north.  Natural 
ventilation,  he  said,  would  be  preferable 
to  air  conditioning. 

The  winning  Toronto  entry  features  a 
street  facade  of  uniform  height  and  a 
sloping  back  to  catch  as  much  sunlight 
as  possible.  A lane  way  up  the  middle  of 
the  block  provides  for  garbage  pick-up 
and  for  access  to  the  underground 
garages.  Inside,  windows  opening  onto  a 
central  stairwell  facilitate  air  circulation. 

David  Sisam  teaches  at  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  is  in  private  practice. 
Robert  Glover,  George  Friedman,  and 
Elizabeth  Sisam  work  in  Toronto 
architectural  offices. 

The  other  first  prize  winners  were 
from  Japan  (2),  England  (2),  the  United 
States  (2),  and  Nigeria. 
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The  facades  (right)  were  praised  by  the 
judge  for  having  “sufficient  small-scale 
richness  to  stand  up  under  repitition  of 
the  kind  that  would  surely  happen  in  the 

Below:  a bedroom  viewed  from  the  stairwell  development  of  a scheme  like  this  ’ 


C-F 


Books 


Figure  20.5  William  Pearson's  orrery  for  equated  motions  (from 
W.  Pearson  in  A.  Rees.  Cyclopaedia , vol.  27,  art.  'Planetary 
Machines,'  pi.  v) 


Analogues  of  celestial  cycles 


Geared  to  the  Stars:  The  Evolution 
of  Planetariums,  Orreries,  and 
Astronomical  Clocks 

Henry  C.  King  in  collaboration  with 
John  R.  Millbum 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

This  year  the  centenary  of  Einstein’s 
birth  is  being  celebrated.  The  theory  of 
relativity  casts  time,  a dimension  which 
is  more  than  a dimension,  in  the  central 
role.  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  Henry 
King’s  book  how,  over  the  centuries, 
mankind  has  responded  to  the  reality  of 
time  and  sought  to  represent  its  flow  by 
the  movement  of  objects  relative  to  one 
another  in  three-dimensional  geometric 
space  — in  short,  by  gears. 

Traditionally  man  has  given  structure 
to  the  concept  of  time  by  reference  to  the 
repetitive  phenomena  of  the  heavens  — 
daylight  and  darkness,  the  moon’s 
phases,  the  seasons. . . The  effort  that  has 
been  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
mechanical  analogues  of  these  and  other 
celestial  cycles,  as  we  learn  from  Geared 
to  the  Stars,  is  far  greater  than  the 
ordinary  person  might  realize.  The 
subject  of  the  book  is  not  only  clocks  in 
the  restricted  sense  but  the  full  range  of 
moveable  mechanisms  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  motions  of  planets, 
moons,  comets,  and  all  the  heavens.  The 
human  spirit  seemingly  has  an  inborn 
urge  to  reproduce  tangibly  and  in 
miniature  the  celestial  panorama  and  its 
stately  changes. 

Although  the  emphasis  is  on  machines, 
the  author  does  not  forget  that  we  are 
almost  as  much  interested  in  the 
individuals  who  built  them,  their  trials, 
their  frustrations,  sometimes  their 
failures.  Often  these  craftsmen  reached 
impressive  peaks  of  ingenuity  and  skill, 
as  the  diagrams  and  photographs  of  the 
machines  clearly  show.  The  construction 
and  maintenance  of  these  devices,  always 
intricate  and  sometimes  of  very  sub- 
stantial size,  could  be  achieved  only  with 
the  support  of  princes,  bishops,  munici- 
palities and  the  like.  The  Commercial 
value  of  the  clocks  as  accurate  time- 
keepers was  recognized  by  governments 
and  substantial  rewards  were  offered  for 
designs  which  would  keep  time  accurately 
during  long  sea  voyages. 

Undoubtedly  artistic  embellishment 
was  also  a goal.  The  instruments  (clocks, 
orreries,  planetaria)  were  all  made  to  be 


displayed.  The  larger  clocks  frequently 
provided  a medium  for  a message, 
religious,  patriotic,  or  moral,  which  was 
made  cogent  by  a pageant  of  mechanical 
figures  appearing  at  appropriate  intervals 
of  the  cycle  of  time.  But  most  of  all  they 
told  of  the  succession  of  the  hours,  an 
irresistible  progression.  The  hands,  the 
figures,  the  bells,  trumpets  and  cock- 
crows, were  driven  by  weights  and  the 
force  of  gravity.  Was  this  itself  a replication 
of  the  idea  of  a single  Force  in  the  real 
universe?  The  author  has  appreciated 
the  relationship  of  these  machines  to  the 
beliefs,  philosophies  and  morals  of  their 
eras. 

The  orreries  and  similar  devices  were 
designed  for  instruction  and  education. 
They  were  the  backdrop  for  lectures 
offered  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country  — a parallel  to  the  Open 
University  of  our  day.  The  author  also 
traces  the  precursors  of  the  modern 
planetarium  instruments  which,  though 
fixed  in  location,  serve  the  same  purposes 
nowadays. 

Though  the  text  is  lengthy  the  writing 
is  compact  and  full  of  information. 

There  is  a copious  index,  a glossary  of 
technical  terms,  a bibliography  of  24 
pages,  and  each  chapter  is  referenced  with 
something  like  100  notes.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  illustrated  with  a cut  in  almost 
every  page.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
stringency  of  modern  printing  costs 
prohibited  colour  photographs  of  at  least 
some  of  the  beautiful  clocks.  The  pages 
are  large,  the  print  and  margins  small. 

Geared  to  the  Stars  must  be  the 
definitive  work  in  this  area  of  human 
aspiration  and  achievement.  In  spite  of 
its  title  and  perhaps  the  intent  of  the 
author  and  his  collaborator,  the  book’s 
appeal  may  be  as  much  to  those  outside 
as  within  the  scientific  and  engineering 
disciplines.  Although  it  will  be  a valuable 
reference  tool,  the  reader  will  find 
himself  drawn  into  more  extensive 
perusal  and  study  of  the  subject  by  this 
fascinating  book. 

Donald  A.  MacRae 
Department  of  Astronomy 


Soviet  analyses  of  India 


The  Soviet  Theory  of  Development: 
India  and  the  third  world  in 
marxist:leninist  scholarship 

Stephen  Clarkson 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

Marxist  studies  have  experienced  a 
marked  revival  in  western  universities. 
Many  of  these  are  concerned  with  the 
politics  and  economics  of  the  third  world. 
Yet  we  know  very  little  about  the  most 
substantial  body  of  Marxist:Leninist 
scholarship  on  third  world  subjects  which 
is  the  work  done  by  Soviet  academics. 
The  great  and  permanent  value  of 
Stephen  Clarkson’s  book  lies  in  the 
careful  and  calm  review  which  he 
provides  of  that  scholarship. 

Clarkson  concentrates  on  Soviet 
analyses  of  Indian  development.  This  was 
a sensible  decision.  Soviet  academics 
have  written  on  India  extensively  and 
over  a long  period  of  time.  Their  writings 
have  been  largely  free  of  the  distortions 
that  sometimes  mark  communist  writings 
on  regimes  they  consider  hostile. 
Moreover,  Soviet  writing  on  India  has 
not  been  aimed  primarily  at  Indian  or 
other  third  world  readers.  Rather  it 
represents  the  application  of  Marxist: 
Leninist  precepts  to  the  study  of  India 
primarily  for  scholarly  ends  and  for  the 
information  of  Soviet  readers.  The  result 
is  a book  which  anyone  interested  in  the 
third  world,  or  in  contemporary 
Marxism  will  find  fascinating  and 


rewarding.  Soviet  views  on  issue  af  ter 
issue  that  are  the  familiar  fare  of  the 
development  literature  are  reviewed  by 
Clarkson;  the  role  of  the  state,  economic 
planning,  foreign  investment,  foreign 
aid,  international  trade  and  agricultural 
development  are  each  dealt  with  at 
length.  Clarkson  does  all  this  with 
admirable  self-discipline.  He  is  content, 
to  his  readers’  advantage,  to  present  the 
views  of  his  Soviet  authors  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  personal  comment. 
All  this  he  does  economically  and  with 
great  clarity  while  his  final  chapter  is  a 
model  of  careful,  balanced  reflection. 

Perhaps  his  most  insightful  conclusion 
is  that  the  incoherence  that  he  often 
exposes  in  the  Soviet  writings  is  due  to 
a conflict  between  a concern  that  the 
analyses  should  reflect  Soviet  national 
interests  and  a scholarly  application  of 
the  Marxist:Leninist  paradigms.  It  is 
thus  an  intriguing  irony  that  Marxist 
scholarship  in  the  west,  where  it  is  largely 
free  of  any  concern  to  advance  Soviet 
interests,  is  of  a higher  quality  than  is 
the  scholarship  that  is  produced  in  a 
country  that  has  been  committed  to 
Marxism: Leninisn  for  over  60  years.  It 
is  what  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have 
expected. 

Cranford  Pratt 

Department  of  Political  Economy 


No  moss  on  these  scholars! 


of  the  year  in  1977-78.  An  “A”  student 
throughout  his  college  years,  Schembri 
once  got  100  percent  in  a principles  of 
economics  course,  one  of  only  four 
students  out  of  over  3,000  to  obtain 
this  grade. 

In  awarding  the  scholarships, 
preference  is  given  to  candidates  who 
plan  to  continue  their  education.  Bishop 
has  been  accepted  in  U of  T’s  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  the  MBA  program. 
Schembri  plans  to  take  a PhD  in 
economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Among  the  former  Moss  scholarship 
winners  now  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
are  former  dean  of  gradaute  studies 
A.E.  Safarian;  U of  T vice-president, 
business  affairs,  Alex  G.  Rankin;  Trinity 
philosophy  head  George  E.  Edison;  and 
Professor  G.D.B.  Robinson  of 
University  College. 


The  U of  T Alumni  Association  has 
awarded  this  year’s  Moss  scholarships, 
given  to  the  best  all-round  students  in  the 
spring  graduating  class  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science,  to  Katherine  Elizabeth 
Bishop  and  Lawrence  Lloyd  Schembri. 
The  awards,  each  worth  85,000,  were 
presented  at  the  alumni  faculty  award 
dinner,  held  April  18  at  Hart  House. 

Bishop  is  a Torontonian,  enrolled  at 
Innis  College.  An  “A”  student,  she  took 
an  honours  BA  in  geography  with  a 
drama  minor.  She  has  been  active  on 
SAC  and  the  Innis  College  Council  and 
in  plays  at  the  UC  Playhouse.  Recently 
she  has  been  women’s  commissioner  of 
SAC  where  she  expanded  the  activities 
of  the  commission  and  made  it  more 
effective  as  a forum  for  dealing  with 
women’s  issues  on  campus. 

Schembri  is  a Trinity  College  student 
in  the  bachelor  of  commerce  program. 
He  has  been  active  in  college  athletics 
and  was  runner-up  as  Trinity  athlete 


Moss  scholars  Katherine  Elizabeth  Bishop 
and  Lawrence  Lloyd  Schembri  . 
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REPORT  of  the 

COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMME 
tO  the  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 


• I <■  the  Committee  appointed  by  yon 
to  e.xamine  and  report  on  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  ct  Science  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report. 

In  March  1977.  Dean  A.M.  Kruger 
established  a committee  to  carry  out  a 
task  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
following  resolution  of  the  General 
Committee: 

That  a committee  be  appointed  to 

review  the  structure  of  the  present 

curriculum  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 

Science. 

The  Dean  charged  this  committee 
with  the  task  of  "examining  the  cur- 
rent undergraduate  programme  and 
reporting  to  the  Dean  on  appropriate 
modifications".  Its  members  are 
John  Kelly  (Chairman).  Robin  Arm- 
strong. Ian  Drummond.  Vicki 
Fowles,  Jane  Millgate,  Brian 
O'Riordan.  Pat  Wilson  and  Leo  Za- 
kuta.  Richard  Brott  served  as  secre- 
tary and  W.D.  Foulds  as  assessor  to 
the  committee.  The  committee  met 
weekly  in  April,  May,  June,  Septem- 
ber and  October  1978.  In  addition  to 
18  regular  meetings,  the  committee 
held  an  open  meeting  at 
Woodsworth  College  and  met  with 
the  committee  that  is  reviewing  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding . Two 
members  of  the  committee  also  at- 
tended an  open  forum  on  curricular 
reform  at  Victoria  College.  An  inter- 
im report  was  submitted  on  October 
23.  1978.  The  committee  resumed 
its  weekly  meetings  in  mid-January 
1979  and  completed  this  report  early 
in  April. 

The  committee  invited  submis- 
sions, briefs  and  representations 
from  the  University  at  large;  adver- 
tisements were  placed  in  The  Varsi- 
ty, The  Voice  and  The  Bulletin ; invi- 
tations were  sent  to  University 
departments,  the  colleges  and  the 
various  student  organizations.  In  all, 
by  October  23  the  committee  had 
received  more  than  40  submissions. 
It  also  had  available  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  Crite- 
ria chaired  by  Professor  R.M.H. 
Shepherd.  Following  the  publication 
of  the  interim  report  a large  number 
of  additional  submissions  and  re- 
sponses were  received.  A full  list  of 
all  the  submissions  is  supplied  in  Ap- 
pendix A.  The  committee  wishes  to 
thank  all  those  who  assisted  it  by 
making  submissions  and  supplying 
comments. 

The  balance  of  this  report  is  di- 
vided as  follows: 

In  the  first  part  we  trace  the 
curricular  history  that  has  brought 
the  Faculty  to  its  present  position, 
and  in  the  second  we  set  forth  our 
own  approach  to  the  curriculum.  In 
the  third  part  we  present  our  recom- 
mendations and  in  the  fourth  part  we 
supply  some  additional  comments  on 
the  recommendations. 


PARTI 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  this  sur- 
vey with  the  "Macpherson  Report", 
Undergraduate  Instruction  in  Arts 
and  Science , which  was  published  in 
the  summer  of  1967,  but  first  one 
must  say  a little  about  the  existing 


system — the  Old  Programme — from 
which  the  Macpherson  Committee 
began. 

The  Old  Programme  had  not  been 
immutable.  Between  1945  and  1968 
the  General  Course  was  renamed, 
and  reformed  at  least  twice,  and 
within  the  various  Honour  Courses 
or  Programmes,  despite  a tendency 
to  ossification  in  certain  areas, 
changes  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. Nevertheless,  the  essential 
outlines  of  the  Toronto  arrangements 
had  remained  steady  for  many  dec- 
ades— at  least  since  the  abolition  of 
Grade  Twelve  entry  in  the  early 
1930s.  Students  were  admitted  either 
to  Honour  or  to  General  Courses; 
once  admitted.  General  and  Honour 
students  were  taught  separately; 
while  Honour  students  could  shift 
into  the  General  Course,  General 
students  could  not  become  Honour 
students  without  loss  of  time,  al- 
though by  remaining  for  a fourth 
"make-up  year"  after  receiving  the 
General  BA  they  could  attain  more 
or  less  the  same  level  of  specialist 
training  as  the  Honour  students. 
Full-time  students  were  promoted  by 
year;  the  Faculty  was  not  on  a credit 
system.  Part-time  students  could  en- 
rol in  the  General  programme,  com- 
pleting it  on  a credit  basis,  but  they 
could  not  take  Honour  degrees.  If  a 
full-time  student  failed  some  of  his 
work  in  a particular  year,  it  was 
often  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
credit  for  the  work  he  had  success- 
fully completed.  In  each  of  the 
several  Honour  Courses,  the  year- 
end  examinations  were  conceived  to 
be  a single  assessment.  The  weights 
of  the  various  papers  and  subjects 
could  and  did  vary  from  course  to 
course.  Indeed,  the  weighting  was 
part  of  the  course  structure.  Honour 
students  were  graded  by  class,  and 
the  First  and  Second  Class  students 
were  ranked;  these  ranks  were  pub- 
lic knowledge.  Many  Honour  stu- 
dents established  strong  personal 
connections  with  one  another,  and 
with  their  departments.  The  system 
of  instruction  and  examination  en- 
couraged this  development.  It  also 
allowed  the  faculty  in  a department 
to  identify  "our  students”.  These  re- 
lationships were  important  allevia- 
tions of  the  impersonality  of  the 
University,  and  they  did  not  com- 
pete with  college  affiliation.  Regrett- 
ably, part-time  and  General  students 
could  not  share  in  them. 

The  Macpherson  Report  exam- 
ined many  aspects  of  the 
undergraduate  experience.  Much  of 
the  report  was  devoted  to  "Teaching 
and  Learning” — the  number  and 
utility  of  lectures,  the  relation  be- 
tween lectures  and  examinations, 
useful  and  useless  lecturing,  and  the 
proper  balance  between  tutorials, 
discussion  classes,  and  laboratories. 

A good  deal  of  attention  was  also 
given  to  the  quality  of  teaching,  stu- 
dent-faculty relations,  libraries,  and 
other  matters  not  directly  related  to 
"The  Structure  of  Degree  Pro- 
grammes”. Indeed,  the  Report  de- 
voted only  30  pages  out  of  149  to 
structural  questions  and  problems. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  summary 
concentrates  on  these  structural 
questions,  because  these  may  give 
us  some  assistance  in  our  present 
perplexities. 


The  Macpherson  Committee 
found  the  Old  Programme  defective 
in  several  respects.  General  and  Ho- 
nour students  were  almost  never 
taught  together.  The  generalist  was 
offered  too  narrow  a range  of  cours- 
es. Many  Honour  Courses  began  at 
University  entrance,  thereby  requir- 
ing too  many  students  to  make  too 
early  a choice.  It  was  difficult — often 
impossible — to  move  between  one 
Honour  course  and  another,  or  from 
the  General  to  an  Honour  pro- 
gramme, without  loss  of  time:  often, 
indeed,  a student  would  have  to  go 
back  and  start  all  over  again  in  first 
year.  There  was  no  four-year  degree 
for  generalists,  while  "concentra- 
tion" within  the  three-year  degree 
provided  only  limited  specialisation, 
and  little  or  no  choice  within  a speci- 
alisation. As  for  the  Honour 
Courses,  some  of  these  had  become 
over-elaborated  and  over-subdivided, 
even  though  they  could  no  longer 
claim  to  provide  an  ideal  profession- 
al formation.  Increasingly,  therefore, 
the  Honour  Courses  were  oriented 
toward  graduate  study,  though  few 
Honour  graduates  in  fact  entered 
graduate  schools;  meanwhile,  it  had 
become  increasingly  hard  to  defend 
the  proposition  that  Honour  Cours- 
es, as  such,  provided  good  educa- 
tion. 

In  an  attempt  to  prescribe  for 
these  ills,  the  Macpherson  Commit- 
tee devised  an  ingenious  curricular 
structure.  There  would  be  a common 
first  year  with  a distribution  require- 
ment. At  the  end  of  that  year,  each 
student  would  become  a specialist  or 
a generalist.  Within  each  specialist 
programme  things  would  continue 
much  as  in  the  old  Honour  Pro- 
grammes, except  that  the  imperial 
tendencies  of  departments  would  be 
restrained  so  as  to  leave  some  room 
for  general  education  and  student 
choice.  To  some  extent  the  general- 
ist and  specialist  students  would  be 
taught  together,  thus  widening  the 
range  of  course  choices  for  general- 
ists; on  the  other  hand,  some  cours- 
es would  be  reserved  for  specialists. 
After  three  years  in  university,  both 
generalists  and  specialists  would 
receive  an  ordinary  degree  (BA, 
BSc,  or  B Com),  and  after  four 
years,  both  specialists  and  general- 
ists would  receive  an  Honour  de- 
gree. 

In  this  structure  the  first  year  was 
of  critical  importance,  and  the  Mac- 
pherson Committee  worked  hard  on 
its  elaboration.  Student  choice  was 
to  be  guided  by  a distribution 
requirement:  every  student  was  to 
take  five  courses,  covering  at  least 
two  of  the  three  divisions  (Humani- 
ties, Social  Sciences,  and  Mathemat- 
ical, Physical,  and  Life  Sciences). 
No  student  could  take  more  than 
two  courses  in  any  subject  (English, 
economics,  physics,  or  whatever). 
Similarly,  departmental  ingenuity 
and  assertiveness  were  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a curricular  plan.  For  each 
subject  there  would  be  one  basic 
course,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional courses,  while  in  physical 
and  biological  sciences  there  might 
well  be  combined  courses,  and  in 
mathematics  and  English  there 
should  be  collateral  courses  "de- 
signed for  those  who  need  or  want 
some  work  in  that  subject,  contribu- 
tory to  their  expected  main  work. 


but  who  do  not  need  or  want  as 
much  oi  as  rigorous  work  in  that 
subject  as  do  those  who  expect  to 
make  formal  courses  in  it  a continu- 
ing part  of  their  work”.  The 
, additional  courses  could  be  taken 
only  by  those  who  were  also  taking 
the  basic  courses.  This  arrangement 
provided  for  voluntary  early  speciali- 
sation, at  the  student’s  initiative.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Committee  sug- 
gested various  rules  which  would 
have  protected  the  first  year  student 
from  departmental  tendencies  to  de- 
termine the  content  of  the  First  year 
by  an  over-elaboration  of  require- 
ments for  entry  to  particular  special- 
ist programmes  at  the  beginning  of 
second  year.  While  some  specialist 
programmes  might  have  to  require 
the  basic  course  as  a pre-requisite, 
no  specialist  programme  should 
require  any  additional  courses  or 
pre-requisites;  no  specialist  pro- 
gramme should  require  more  than 
three  specified  first  year  courses;  so 
far  as  possible,  departments  should 
avoid  first  year  specifications. 

Since  some  of  the  30  old  Ho- 
nour Courses  did  not  have  first  year 
specifications,  these  could  have  con- 
tinued as  specialist  programmes  un- 
der the  Macpherson  regime  with  no 
change  whatever.  The.  Macpherson 
Committee  recognised  this  fact. 
However,  those  Honour  courses 
which  had  begun  in  first  year,  with  a 
more  or  less  completely  specified 
first  year  Honour  programme,  would 
have  had  to  be  re-designed.  With 
respect  to  the  design  of  specialist 
programmes  the  Committee  had  little 
to  say.  These  designs,  it  observed, 
must  be  worked  out  within  and  be- 
tween the  teaching  departments. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  suggest  that  "no 
student  should  be  required  to  carry 
more  than  five  courses  a year”,  and 
that  "there  be  in  each  specialist  pro- 
gramme...one  completely  free  op- 
tion” in  each  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years.  The  committee  al- 
so observed  that  under  its  proposals 
some  of  the  extreme  specialisations 
of  the  old  Honour  programme  would 
no  longer  be  needed,  and  it 
suggested  that  everyone  should 
"consider  and  keep  under  review  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  present 
number  of  separately  organised  de- 
gree programmes”. 

As  for  the  General  programme, 
the  Committee  proposed  that  in  each 
year  the  generalist  should  take  five 
courses,  spread  over  at  least  two 
divisions,  and  that  "as .a  general  rule 
students  should  continue  most  of 
their  second  year  subjects  into  third 
year”.  However,  it  did  hope  that 
there  might  be  various  sequences 
that  students  might  follow,  and  that 
"a  few  subjects  that  could  be  begun 
in  third  year  might  be  offered”.  This 
scheme  would  have  permitted,  but 
not  required,  the  same  degree  of 
concentration  ■ as  the  old  General 
Courses.  The  Committee  expected 
that  specialists  could  readily  transfer 
into  the  General  programme  at  the 
ends  of  second  and  third  year,  but 
that  transfers  in  the  other  direction, 
though  often  possible,  "would  have 
to  be  more  limited",  especially  in 
some  of  the  languages  and  natural 
sciences.  No  one-specialist  or  gen- 
eralist could  continue  into  fourth 
year  without  first  or  second  class 
standing  (A  or  B)  at  the  end  of  third 


year.  Those  who  could  not  continue, 
or  who  chose  to  stop  at  that  point, 
would  receive  an  ordinary  degree. 

The  New  Programme  has  caused 
trouble  for  administrators  and  de- 
partments because  students  have 
tended  to  concentrate  in  certain 
courses,  especially  in  first  year.  For 
some  time,  the  pre-medical  subjects 
were  exposed  to  extreme  pressure; 
some  social  science  subjects  and -al- 
so commerce  have  experienced  a 
more  consistent  and  long-lasting 
pressure.  The  Macpherson  Commit- 
tee did  not  foresee  such  problems, 
and  did  not  discuss  them.  Its  distri- 
bution requirement  would  have  con- 
trolled them,  but  only  to  a very 
limited  extent.  If  it  had  foreseen 
them,  it  would  probably  have  recom- 
mended that  the  University  respond 
by  providing  the  necessary  staff.  In 
the  optimistic  sixties  such  a recom- 
mendation would  have  been  under- 
standable, and  perhaps  sensible. 

About  the  colleges  the 
Macpherson  Committee  thought  long 
and  seriously.  There  is  no  point  in 
reviewing  its  recommendations  here, 
as  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing has  fundamentally  changed  the 
situation  to  which  the  Committee  ad- 
dressed itself.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
one  point  that  deserves  to  be  noted. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  New 
Programme  created  the  “college 
problem”,  by  allowing  students  to 
avoid  the  things  the  colleges  tradi- 
tionally taught  and  by  proliferating 
courses  to  an  extent  that  the  colleges 
could  not  handle.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  evidence  that  the  Macpherson 
Committee  assembled,  things  were 
not  so  simple.  There  had  been  a - 
“college  problem”  for  a long  time. 
For  decades  students  had  been  drift- 
ing away  from  the  things  the  colleges 
taught;  at  least  since  the  Woodside 
Memorandum  of  1959  people  had 
been  trying  to  revitalise  the  college 
system. 

Admittedly,  for  the  college  sub- 
jects the  Old  Programme  did  provide 
some  protection.  For  example.  Ho- 
nour English  required  Classics  in 
Translation,  though  not  under  that 
name;  Religious  Knowledge  was  re- 
quired at  Trinity;  some  Honour 
Courses  required  philosophy.  Also, 
because  the  college  subjects  were  in- 
volved in  the  more  elaborate  and 
completely  specified  of  the  Honour 
Courses,  they  derived  some  protec- 
tion from  the  fact  that  no  student 
could  study  any  of  their  subjects  se- 
riously without  studying  a great  deal 
of  that  subject,  and,  furthermore, 
pursuing  that  study  almost  entirely 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  college. 
Further,  since  Honour  and  General 
students  were  taught  separately 
there  was  a great  deal  of  work  for 
each  college  department,  even  if  its 
classes  were  often  extremely  small. 
Finally,  the  distribution  requirements 
in  the  old  General  Programme,  and 
in  first  year  Social  and  Philosophical 
Studies,  directed  some  students  into 
the  Humanities,  some  of  which  were 
college-based. 

The  Macpherson  scheme  would 
have  retained  some  of  this  protec- 
tion, but  not  all.  The  one-hour  Reli- 
gious Knowledge  option  was  to  van- 
ish from  the  new  specialist 
programmes,  and  some  classes  were 
to  contain  bCn  Sj  ialist  and  gen- 
eralist students.  But  there  would  still 
have  been  a distribution  require- 
ment, and  departments  could  still 
have  inserted  particular  college- 
based  courses  into  specialist  pro- 
grammes. 

In  the  academic  year  1967-68,  the 
University  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  do  about  the  Macpherson  Report, 
or  with  it.  In  some  departments 
there  were  movements  toward  a 
common  first  year,  as  Honour  and 
General  teaching  and  examining  be- 


gan to  be  integrated  at  that  level. 

* But  among  the  faculty  there  was 
widespread  resistance  to  the  “Mac- 
pherson Package”,  whose  precise 
contents  were  not  widely  under- 
stood. The  various  committees  and 
councils,  which  then  contained  no 
students,  evinced  a tendency  to 
deadlock.  Eventually  matters  were 
referred  to  a “Macpherson  Imple- 
mentation Committee”,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dean  A.D.  Allen  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 

The  Allen  Committee  reported  in 
August  1968.  It  was  a subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Studies  of  the  Faculty.  The  Univer- 
sity was  not  to  be  placed  on  a credit 
system,  though  in  each  year  there 
were  normally  to  be  only  five  cours- 
es. In  first  year  there  were  to  be  no 
named  or  prescribed  programmes  of 
study,  and  no  student  could  take 
more  than  two  courses  in  any  one 
subject.  However,  “beginning  with 
the  second  year  a number  of  named 
specialist  programmes  may  be  de- 
fined and  stated  in  the  Calendar ”, 
On  entering  second  year  a student 
might  identify  himself  as  a specialist, 
but  “if  he  chooses  not  to  do  so  then 
he  would  be  considered  a general- 
ist”. Pre-  and  co-requisites  were  to 
be  stated  for  individual  courses,  not 
for  programmes.  Specialist  pro- 
grammes were  to  extend  through 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  and 
in  each  of  those  years  the  specialist 
student  was  to  be  allowed  at  least 
one  “free  option”.  Grading  was  to 
be  by  Classes  (I  through  BL  to  F). 
Final  examinations  were  prescribed 
in  first  year,  but  optional  in  higher 
years;  “where  no  final  examination 
is  held  in  a course  the  teaching  year 
will  continue  until  the  end  of  April”. 
Standing  was  to  be  graded  on  the 
work  of  the  year  as  a whole,  and 
students  in  Class  I were  to  be 
ranked.  “Any  student  who  obtains  II 
Class  standing  (70%  or  better)  in  his 
third  year  programme  may  enrol  in  a 
fourth  year  programme.  If  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  his  fourth  year  he  will  be 
awarded  an  Honours  degree  ... 
with  an  appropriate  class  of  ho- 
nours”. Dean  Allen  later  wrote  that 
for  the  numerous  students  who  want 
a general  education  the  “new  pro- 
gramme offers  exciting  possibilities 
Environmental  Studies,  the 
Renaissance,  Method  and  Ideas  of 
groups  of  disciplines,  and  effective 
presentation  of  the  modus  operandi 
and  the  rationale  of  the  science  for 
non-scientist.  Religious  Studies... 
The  Faculty  will  encourage  an  ex- 
perimental appproach  to  the  aims  of 
a general  education  valid  for  this  day 
and  age”.  Meanwhile,  by  Novem- 
ber, the  requirement  for  entry  into 
fourth  year  had  vanished,  and  Allen 
then  wrote,  “In  total,  the  New  Pro- 
gramme follows,  at  least  obliquely, 
from  33  of  the  98  Macpherson 
recommendations”. 

The  Allen  Committee  report  went 
to  the  Commitee  on  Undergraduate 
Studies  on  Sept.  24,  1968.  The 

latter  Committee  passed  the  report 
to  Council,  recommending  a second 
set  of  departmental  “briefs”.  Coun- 
cil set  up  an  implementation  commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Professor  P.W.  Fox. 
This  turned  into  a parity  “Commit- 
tee of  Fifty”,  which  proceeded  to 
revise  the  Allen  Report,  abolishing 
the  distinctions  between 

programmes.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee in  turn  was  passed  by  Council 
in  November  1968.  At  this  stage  the 
New  Programme  applied  only  to  the 
first  two  years.  Later  it  was  extend- 
ed to  cover  the  last  two. 

The  author  of  an  anonymous 
memorandum  has  suggested  that  “al- 
most all  of  the  differences  between 
the  Macpherson  report  and  the  New 
Programme  ...  arose  not  ...  in  a 
positive  sense  from  anywhere,  but 


were  the  result  of  two  basic  forces: 
(a)  practicability  ...  (b)  political 

possibility-'freedom  of  choice  for 
students’  as  an  abstract  principle 
(from  an  Allen/  Hallett  motion  of 
Council)  of  knee-jerk  ‘liberal  aca- 
demic’ politics  did  battle  with  an  ab- 
stract cry  for  ‘enrolment  limitation’ 
from  ‘conservative  academic’  politi- 
cians and  the  former  basically 
emerged  victorious  as  a principle... 
a case  of  seat-of-the-pants  develop- 
ment of  a programme,  heavily  sup- 
ported by  Dean  Allen  and  ‘inspired’ 
by  Macphersorr". 

The  intake  of  autumn  1969  was 
the  first  of  the  New  Programme.  By 
Jan.  30,  1970,  the  A,  B,  C,  D 
grading  scheme  had  replaced  the  an- 
cient system  of  “classes”  and  it  had 
been  decided  to  identify  three-year 
and  four-year  degrees,  as  such,  on 
transcripts.  But  echoes  of  the  past 
were  still  heard:  Dean  Allen  and 
Assistant  Dean  W.D.  Foulds  wrote 
of  “the  present  four-year  (Honour) 
degree”.  Indeed,  Honour  students 
graduated  in  June  1970.  But  in  the 
New  Programme  nobody  was  to  reg- 
ister as  a specialist  student,  in  any 
year.  Nor  were  specialists  to  be 
certified  or  identified.  “Minor  pro- 
grammes” had  not  yet  been  invent- 
ed, or  imagined. 

In  April  1972,  the  General  Com- 
mittee asked  the  President  to  set  up 
a committee  to  review  the  New 
Programme.  President  Evans  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so,  and  the  result  was 
the  Berlyne  Report,  which  appeared 
in  the  Spring  of  1973.  The  Berlyne 
Committee  found  that  the  submitters 
of  briefs  favoured  the  “fre,e-choice 
system”  of  the  New  Programme.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  observed  the  loss 
of  “sense  of  comradeship”,  and  the 
pedagogical  disadvantages  when 
classes  contain  students  of  widely 
different  backgrounds.  It  concluded, 
“We  believe  that  the  possible  bene- 
fits of  reintroducing  the  Old  Pro- 
gramme would  not  justify  the  great 
harm  that  would  be  done  ...  We 
believe  that  it  is  possible,  however, 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  ... 
without  incurring  the  major  draw- 
backs of  the  old  system”.  Hence  the 
Committee  recommended  that 
boards  of  studies  singly  or  in  pairs 
should  offer  “major”  programmes, 
but  that  there  should  also  be  “theme 
programmes”  and  a “liberal  arts 
programme”.  The  colleges,  it  hoped, 
would  lead  in  the  development  of 
theme  programmes.  A student  who 
wished  to  be  certified  was  to  indi- 
cate this  at  the  end  of  his  second 
year,  and  the  certification  was  to 
appear  on  the  transcript.  A major 
was  to  consist  of  from  nine  to  16 
courses;  thus  it  corresponded  to 
the  present  specialist  programme. 
Students  could  shift  from  major  to 
major  at  any  time,  and  no  one  was 
to  be  required  to  register  in  any  ma- 
jor. The  credit  system  was  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  three-year  and 
four-year  degrees  were  to  be  re- 
tained, but  re-defined  in  terms  of 
credits.  Students  could  remain  at- 
tached to  the  college  in  which  they 
first  registered  without  having  to 
shift  into  and  out  of  the  Division  of 
Extension  as  and  when  their  statuses 
changed.  One  could  be  certified  as 
having  completed  a major  even  if 
one  was  not  taking  a four-year  de- 
gree. To  handle  the  problem  of  the 
pre-medical  and  pre-dental  student, 
there  would  be  two  two-year  pre- 
Health  Sciences  programmes. 

The  Berlyne  Committee  worried 
about  the  first  year.  It  wanted  staff 
to  spend  more  time  on  personal  con- 
tact with  students;  it  thought  that 
“as  many  introductory  courses  as 
possible  should  be  organised  as  lec- 
ture-seminars, limited  to  a maximum 
of  50  students  per  class”,  with  more 
emphasis  on  discussions,  tutorials. 
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workshops,  and  labs,  and  less  on 
lecturing.  Every  student  should  have 
two  such  lecture-seminar  courses 
during  his  first  year.  There  should 
be  lots  of  multi-media  self-instruc- 
tion available;  the  colleges  should 
explain  themselves  to  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

The  Committee  also  worried 
about  the  fourth  year,  hoping  it 
could  be  “a  blend  of  seminars  and 
independent  study”,  organised  round 
“a  major  project”.  This  idea  obvi- 
ously sprang  from  the  sort  of  Ho- 
nour Course  that  exists  at  some  Ca- 
nadian universities  and  many 
American  colleges.  It  had  no  roots  at 
Toronto,  and  Macpherson  had  not 
mentioned  it.  Every  student  was  to 
plan  his  year,  present  the  plan  for 
ratification  to  a board  of  studies,  and 
embark  on  it  only  after  approval.  A 
student  could  enter  on  the  fourth 
year  without  having  been  certified  in 
anything,  nor  did  certification  neces- 
sarily follow  on  the  completion  of 
the  fourth  year. 

For  integrating  the  work  of  the 
majors,  the  Committee  proposed 
“special  integrative  seminars”;  to 
reduce  Calendrical  chaos,  it  pro- 
posed “a  periodic  and  intensive  re- 
view”. For  better  teaching,  tutorials, 
counselling,  and  the  like,  it  provided 
a series  of  well-meant  recommenda- 
tions. And  it  suggested  that  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  Programme 
might  well  be  transferred  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Management  Studies.  About 
the  colleges  it  had  rather  little  to 
say,  proposing  a faculty  teaching 
bank  and  a range  of  intercollegiate 
departments.  For  part-time  students 
it  proposed  “College  X”,  and  for 
inter-disciplinary  studies,  a depart- 
ment. 

In  a minority  report.  Professor 
F.W.  Watt  argued  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  credit  system,  and  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  year  sys- 
tem. Though  a portion  of  the  faculty 
felt  much  the  same  way,  the  General 
Committee  voted  to  implement  the 
Berlyne  Report.  That  implementa- 
tion took  the  Faculty  toward  the 
present  arrangement. 

After  amendment  in  the  General 
Committee  the  Berlyne  Report  was 
referred  to  an  implementation  com- 
mittee, which,  in  December  1973, 
generated  the  Foley  Report.  The  Fo- 
ley Committee  thought  the  Berlyne 
terminology  cumbersome,  proposing 
instead  that  the  faculty  offer  special- 
ist programmes  of  nine  or  more 
courses,  minor  programmes , of  six 
to  eight  courses,  and  liberal  arts  pro- 
grammes, these  last  to  be  defined  by 
the  Liberal  Arts  Programme  Com- 
mittee. The  transcript  was  to  be  en- 
dorsed accordingly.  The  Faculty  was 
to  “recommend”  that  each  student 
affiliate  either  to  a specialist 
programme  or  two  minor  pro- 
grammes, but  no  student  was  to  be 
“required  to  structure  his  degree 
programme  in  this  way”.  Students 
were  to  indicate  when  pre-registering 
what  programme(s)  they  would  fol- 
low. As  for  the  problem  of  pre-medi- 
cal and  pre-dental  education,  the  Fo- 
ley Committee  recommended  further 
discussion.  As  the  General 
Committee  had  resolved  that  the 
term  “honours”  be  re-introduced 
not  as  a course-designation  but  as  a 
certification  of  “appropriate  academ- 
ic standards”,  the  Foley  Committee 
also  generated  a scheme  of  labyrin- 
thine complexity  by  which  the  desig- 
nation “honours”  would  be 
awarded,  on  student  petition,  by  an 
Honours  Board.  If  this  proposal  had 
been  adopted,  a student  could  have 
graduated  with  honours  at  the  end  of 
a four-year  degree,  but  without  nec- 
essarily having  completed  a special- 
ist programme. 

The  General  Committee  had  al- 
ready defeated  the  Berlyne  proposal 


about  Commerce  and  Finance.  In 
due  course  it  approved  the  Foley 
Report,  with  some  amendments,  but 
it  rejected  the  Foley  definition  for 
“honours  ’.  Though  some  further 
committee  work  was  done  on  the 
idea  ot  a l iberal  Arts  Programme, 
nothing  has  ever  come  of  this 
scheme.  Thus  we  are  left  with  the 
New  Programme  more  or  less  as 
Berlyne  and  Foley  envisaged  it. 

The  result  is  a considerable  re- 
treat from  the  full  flowering  of  free- 
dom to  which  the  New  Programme 
first  committed  the  University.  Now 
we  have  defined  programmes  of 
study  that  come  to  look  more  and 
more  like  the  former  Honour  Pro- 
grammes. or  like  major  programmes 
in  other  universities.  After  the  Ber- 
lyne Report  came  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding,  which  through  the 
colleges  gave  a further  push  toward 
the  development  of  "theme  pro- 
grammes". Though  several  such 
programmes  now  exist,  they  have  in 
the  Calendar  assimilated  themselves 
to  the  other  specialist  programmes, 
and  few  of  them  have  attracted  large 
numbers  of  students.  The  depart- 
ments, meanwhile,  have  devoted 
great  labour  to  the  elaboration  of 
specialist  and  minor  programmes.  In 
many  departmental  and  interdepart- 
mental specialist  programmes  the 
prescriptions  plus  pre-requisites  have 
reproduced  most  of  the  structure 
that  the  Old  Programme'  offered, 
while  allowing  a wider  choice  of 
courses  to  the  students  who  are  not 
specialists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  system  has  not  alleviated  the 
problems  that  worried  the  Berlyne 
Committee.  Few  students  appear  to 
have  any  strong  identification  with 
other  groups  of  students,  with  de- 
partments or  even  with  colleges. 
There  are  still  problems  about 
mixed-ability  classes,  about  sequenc- 
ing, and  about  pre-requisites  or  the 
lack  thereof.  It  is  now  true  that  half 
of  the  four-year  students  are  certi- 
fied in  specialist  programmes.  Four 
percent  of  four-year  students  and  10 
per  cent  of  three-year  students  are 
certified  in  minor  programmes. 
There  is  now  a sizable  population  of 
fourth  year  non-specialist  students, 
but  in  many  departments  there  is 
little  ©f  the  special  fourth  year  atmo- 
sphere that  Berlyne  and  Foley  had 
hoped  to  foster.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
killed  off  by  lack  of  money. 

Meanwhile,  the  controversy  has 
continued.  Though  staff  and  students 
have  settled  down  with  the  modified 
New  Programme,  queries  and  criti- 
cisms have  never  been  absent.  At 
Erindale,  the  College  developed  a 
"New  New  Programme”,  complete 
with  distribution  requirements  and 
compulsory  minor  or  specialist  pro- 
grammes as  degree  requirements. 
After  great  discussion,  the  General 
Committee  agreed  that  Erindale 
would  offer  its  New  New  Pro- 
gramme, somewhat  modified,  begin-  > 
ning  in  1980.  In  1977-78,  Berkeley 
and  Harvard  proposed,  amidst  con- 
siderable publicity,  to  return  to  a 
more  structured  curriculum.  There 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  some 
students  were  dissatisfied  at  Toron- 
to, and  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  staff  were  not  altogether  hap- 
py with  the  New  Programme.  At  To- 
ronto, as  elsewhere,  there  were0 
suggestions  about  more  structure. 
Further,  the  colleges  had  become 
more  vocal.  Stripped  of  their  old  de- 
partments by  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding , they  wanted  to  teach 
more  of  their  own  students  and  per- 
haps to  control  the  programmes  of 
undergraduate  study.  Dean  Kruger 
believed  that  the  Faculty  should  en- 
sure that  students  were  educated 
both  broadly  and  deeply;  he  did  not 
believe  that  unaided  student  choice 
could  always  be  trusted  to  produce 


either  breadth  or  depth.  There  were 
signs  that  some  graduands  felt  that 
they  had  spent  three  years  at  univer- 
sity. or  even  four  years,  without  re- 
ally mastering  anything.  By  early 
1978,  University  bodies  were  scru- 
tinising the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing and  thinking  hard  about  ad- 
mission requirements,  and  the  time 
was  obviously  ripe  for  yet  another 
curriculum  committee. 


PART  II 

OUR  APPROACH  TO  THE 
CURRICULUM 

It  is  often  suggested  that  before 
one  can  plan  a curriculum  one  must 
decide  on  certain  fundamentals  — 
the  aims  of  university  education,  or 
the  things  that  every  graduate  should 
know.  That  view  is  represented  on 
the  Committee,  and  in  some  of  the 
submissions  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  has  decided  not  to  erect 
its  superstructure  on  any  such  ex- 
plicit foundations.  Our  reluctance 
has  several  origins. 

First  of  all,  we  think  that  in  a 
large  present-day  university  like  To- 
ronto different  people  are  bound  to 
have  very  different  ideas  about  what 
these  foundations  should  be.  In  a 
large  secular  university  the  task  of 
the  curriculum-builder  is  not  to  gen- 
erate disputes  about  the  foundations 
but  to  generate  a superstructure 
within  which  people  of  diverse  orien- 
tations can  live  and  work  and  learn. 
Two  people  who  differ  as  to  ends 
may  support  the  same  means  in  the 
belief  that  the  means  will  serve  ei- 
ther or  both  of  the  ends  they  have  in 
view. 

Second,  some  of  us  think  that 
through  the  college  system  the 
University  may  be  able  to  provide 
for  diversity  in  unity.  That  is  to  say, 
the  colleges  might  be  able  to  develop 
their  own  views  about  some  aspects 
of  the  University  experience,  and 
the  University  curriculum  might  al- 
low this  to  happen  without  requiring 
it  to  do  so.  We  have  tried  to  develop 
our  curricular  recommendations  with 
this  possibility  in  mind,  though  we 
are  far  from  certain  that  the  colleges, 
as  at  present  staffed  and  arranged, 
could  undertake  the  necessary  cur- 
ricular development  without  help 
from  the  University  departments. 

Third,  several  of  us  have  been 
depressed  by  the  very  general  and 
vague  statements  that  so  often  mas- 
querade as  “educational  aims”.  Of 
course  if  people  differ  fundamentally 
they  can  agree  only  on  the  vaguest 
of  such  statements;  we  would  rather 
omit  the  vagueness,  thereby  re- 
cognising the  diversity. 

Fourth,  we  are  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  any  curriculum,  no  matter 
how  logically  constructed,  no  matter 
ihow  precisely  deduced,  from  a con- 
sistent philosophy  of  education, 
must  operate  with  living  human  be- 
ings— both  students  and  professors. 
Neither  teacher  nor  student  is  infin- 
itely malleable;  especially  nowadays, 
no  institution  can  hope  to  staff  or  re- 
staff itself  in  accordance  with  some 
ideal  pattern  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. At  the  University  of  Toronto  we 
'shall  all  have  to  live  together, 
accepting  the  facts  about  ourselves. 
Among  these  facts  are  the  following. 
Many  of  our  students  arrive  without 
any  clear  idea  of  what  university  is 
about,  or  of  why  they  are  here.  Our 
staff  comes  from  a variety  of  back- 
grounds, bringing  to  (he  Toronto 
scene  a variety  of  approaches  and 
assumptions. 

Finally,  we  think  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  approach  to  univer- 
sity education  can  and  does  emerge 


through  a series  of  piecemeal  chang 
es  by  which  an  existing  fabric  is 
modified,  or  remodelled.  It  is  never 
really  possible  to  begin  with  a tabula 
rasa , unless  one  is  founding  a new 
university.  Even  the  New  Pro- 
gramme contains,  in  the  course 
offerings  and  in  the  structures  of 
specialist  programmes,  many  echoes 
of  the  Old.  If  the  New  Programme 
were  functioning  well,  satisfying 
most  of  the  staff  and  students  who 
work  within  it,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  scrutinise  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  effort  such  as  ours  makes 
sense  only  if  some  substantial  part  of 
the  University  community  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  existing  programme. 
Here  we  encounter  two  difficulties. 
The  discontented  have  only  a limited 
amount  of  time  to  think  about  educa- 
tion, and  only  a limited  experience 
of  the  possible  alternatives,  both 
past  and  present.  The  Committee 
cannot  simply  reflect  in  its  recom- 
mendations the  discontent  that  is  re- 
ported to  it.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
think  for  our  constituency  and  to 
develop  a prescription  that  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  efforts  as 
teachers  and  students. 

We  start  with  certain 
assumptions.  We  believe  that  it  is 
seriousness  and  difficulty  that  mark 
university  study.  One  purpose  of  the 
programme  is  to  require,  not  just 
permit,  that  sort  of  study  and  that 
sort  of  teaching.  University  teachers 
are  overwhelmingly  serious  about 
their  subjects.  So  are  the  vast  major- 
ity of  students.  But  experience  sug- 
gests that  some  sorts  of  university 
programme  tend  to  re-inforce  that 
seriousness,  while  other  sorts  tend 
to  weaken  it,  making  it  harder  for 
students  to  be  serious  about  their 
studies  and  harder  for  instructors  to 
treat  their  subjects  seriously.  The 
programme  of  study,  we  think, 
should  protect  the  students  against 
irresponsibility  or  silliness  on  the 
part  of  some  staff  people,  while  pro- 
tecting the  staff  against  certain  stu- 
dent pressures  or  demands  that  may 
well  be  ill-informed  or  thoughtless.  It 
follows  that  we  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  offering  courses  simply  in  re- 
sponse to  student  demand,  or  simply 
in  response  to  the  private  obsessions 
or  simple  presence  of  the  faculty.  It 
also  follows,  though  less  obviously, 
that  we  tend  to  favour  sequential 
study,  by  which  student  and 
instructor  move  together  from  the 
relatively  simple  to  the  relatively  ad- 
vanced. These  sequences,  we  think, 
must  often  extend  through  two  or 
more  years. 

We  think  that  the  curriculum 
should  encourage  the  development 
of  human  contacts  and  coherent 
communities  within  the  very  large 
and  impersonal  fabric  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Such  developments  are  of  value 
to  the  students,  for  whom  they  pro- 
vide structures,  guidance,  counsell- 
ing, and,  often,  assistance  in  such 
mundane  matters  as  graduate 
fellowships  and  jobs.  They  are  of 
value  to  instructors,  many  of  whom 
are  disheartened  by  a system  that 
requires  them  to  deal  with  an  ever- 
changing  mass  of  anonymous  units 
identified  only  by  their  student  num- 
bers. Some  of  us  believe  that  stu- 
dents will  learn  more,  with  less 
strain  and  much  more  enjoyment,  if 
the  University  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  contacts  with  other  students 
and  with  the  academic  staff. 

We  think  the  curriculum  should 
help  the  student  and  the  instructor  to 
explore  the  inter-relatedness  of 
things.  Here  the  student  is  at  a dis- 
advantage, since  no  course  descrip- 
tion can  properly  reveal  what  a 
course  is  about,  or  how  it  relates  to 
other  courses.  One  learns  about 
these  inter-relations  only  by  actually 
studying  the  subjects  themselves. 
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Here  the  stall',  who  have  actually 
studied  the  subjects,  must  try  to  help 
the  students  find  the  connections. 
This  help  cannot  be  provided,  we 
think,  wholly  or  mainly  by  counsell- 
ing, either  full-time  professional  or 
part-time  academic.  There  are  too 
many  students  to  be  counselled,  too 
many  unexpected  or  unexpressed 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  too 
many  possibilities,  with  no  hope  of 
enough  counsellors.  We  think  the 
curriculum  and  Calendar  should  do 
much  of  the  work  of  the  counsellor, 
over-worked  and  incompletely  in- 
formed as  counsellors  must  so  often 
be;  the  curriculum  in  other  words, 
becomes  a means  for  helping  the  stu- 
dent to  make  something  out  of  the 
university  experience. 

We  think  matters  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  reduce,  or  perhaps  to 
minimize,  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  that  students  and  instructors 
must  spend  on  administering  them- 
selves and  the  programme.  We  are 
in  university  to  teach  and  to  learn 
and  to  do  research,  not  to  move 
pieces  of  paper  and  not  to  sit  on 
committees  and  boards.  We  think 
the  University  experience  can  be 
happy  and  rewarding  only  if  there  is 
a modicum  of  order  in  our  arrange- 
ments; it  is  all  too  easy,  especially  in 
a very  large  university  like  Toronto, 
for  people  to  conclude,  "Things  are 
out  of  hand”.  This  conclusion  can 
and  does  produce  a breakdown  of 
morale.  Among  the  staff,  it  can  pro- 
duce a flight  to  graduate  teaching, 
where  things  are  more  manageable 
and  where  the  goals  are  clearer; 
among  undergraduate  students,  it 
must  also  lead  to  a suspicion  that  the 
whole  university  exercise  is  point- 
less. 

It  follows  that  we  are  not  inclined 
to  favour  the  sort  of  "unstructured” 
arrangement  that  the  New  Pro- 
gramme offers.  While  we  recognise 
that  it  seems  to  promise  the  student 
a most  attractive  freedom  of  choice, 
we  suspect  that  this  freedom  often 
proves  illusory  in  that  the  student  is 
given  so  little  guidance  about  the 
choice  of  paths  along  which  experi- 
ence has  suggested  that  movement  is 
generally  fruitful.  Also,  many 
students  seem  to  discover  too  late 
that  they  cannot  do  certain  things  in 
the  upper  years  because  they  did  not 
do  the  necessary  preliminary  work  in 
the  lower  years.  None  of  us  wants  to 
devise  a programme  that  forces  all 
students  to  do  the  same  things.  We 
are  equally  opposed  to  a programme 
that  prescribes  all  of  a student’s 
studies.  It  was  by  thoughtless  over- 
elaboration in  such  directions  that 
the  University’s  Old  Programme  ac- 
quired a bad  name.  Also,  we  dislike 
the  attitude  to  university  education 
that  the  present  arrangements  seem 
to  encourage.  Confronting  a vast  ar- 
ray of  choices  and  told  to  do  what 
they  like,  students  are  bound  to  see 
the  University  in  a consumerist  light. 

It  is  hard  for  the  student  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  University’s 
proper  business  is  to  provide  the 
courses  he  wants  on  the  terms  he 
wants  them.  Faculty  members,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  readily  turn  into 
hucksters,  fighting  for  students  in 
classes  and  in  departments.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  some  departments  this 
has  happened  since  the  New  Pro- 
gramme was  adopted.  We  think  it 
idle  to  pretend  that  the  University’s 
procedures  are  sufficiently  rigorous 
to  protect  students  against  the  ef- 
fects of  the  staff  s desire  for 
students.  After  all,  there  is  more  to 
this  competition  than  meets  the  eye. 

It  is  not  just  a matter  of  student 
bodies  to  justify  a course,  an  ap- 
pointment, or  a budget-increase.  One 
must  admit  that  faculty  self-esteem 
is  involved  too. 
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Tht'  proposed  policy  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Sid>- 
ebnnnittee  for  the  Release  of  Adminis- 
trative Staff  for  Fiscal  Reasons  estab- 
lished last  spring  b\i  the  Personnel  Policy 
Board  at  the  request  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Staff  Association . A policy 
draft  was  recommended  to  the  board, 
which,  after  taking  into  account  com- 
ments received  from  principals,  deans 
and  directors  and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Staff  Association,  approved  the 
following  version.  The  proposed  policy 
was  also  discussed  with  the  executive  of 
the  Research  Board. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  University  is  veiy  much  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  the 
conditions  of  fiscal  constraint  for  its 
staff  members.  It  is,  accordingly, 
committed  both  to  minimize  the  in- 
cidence of  individual  loss  of  employ- 
ment and,  where  the  release  of  a staff 
member  for  fiscal  reasons  cannot  be 
avoided,  to  do  everything  humanly 
possible  to  help  the  staff  member  find 
suitable  alternative  employment. 

This  document  outlines  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed to  achieve  this  goal  and  the 
provisions  that  will  apply  in  the  way 
of  assistance  to  staff  who  are  released 
for  fiscal  reasons. 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  policy: 
Division  shall  mean  the  organiza- 
tional units  in  the  University  headed 
by  a principal,  dean  or  divisional  di- 
rector; 

Budgetary  unit  shall  mean  a de- 
partment or  its  equivalent  within  a 
division  and  also  a grant  account  ad- 
ministered by  a principal  inves- 
tigator; 

Appropriate  vice-president  shall 
mean  the  vice-president  who  has 
functional  responsibility  for  the  af- 
fairs of  the  division; 

Similar  occupational  grouping  shall 
mean  those  staff  members  within  the 
budgetary  unit  with  like  occupational 
skills  and  whose  classification  is  at  or 
below  the  classification  level  of  the 
position  being  eliminated; 

Internal  candidate  shall  mean  a per- 
son who  holds  a non-academic  staff 
appointment  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  is  not  covered  by  some 
other  agreement  (see  sections, 
"Re-location  assistance"  and 
"Re-employment"). 

ELIGIBILITY 

This  document  applies  to  present  and 
future  regularly  appointed,  non- 
unionized,  administrative  (non- 
academic)  staff,  excluding  librarians, 
whether  employed  on  the  University 
budget,  research  grants  or  at  the  Uni- 
versity's ancillary  operations.  In  the 
case  of  staff  paid  from  research 
grants,  this  policy  should  be  consid- 
ered in  conjunction  with  the  policy, 
"Grant-Supported  Staff " (Manual  of 
Staff  Policies,  4.01.04). 

This  policy  is  not  applicable  to  staff 
who  reach  normal  retirement  age  or 
who  hold  a post-retirement  appoint- 
ment and  those  persons  who  have 
explicit  contractually  limited  term 
appointments. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

General 

Judicious  advance  planning  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  minimize  the 
necessity  of  releasing  staff  for  fiscal 
reasons.  This  is  expected  from  all  per- 
sons who  are  responsible  for  a 
budgetary  unit.  In  periods  of  con- 
tinuing financial  stringency,  this 
planning  should  begin  as  early  as  a 
year  in  advance  of  any  new  fiscal  year 
but  with  growing  intensity  and 
specificity  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter  months  as  the  budgetary  pro- 
cess moves  forward.  Preliminary 
budget  guidelines  will  be  issued  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible  and  these 
should  be  used  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  complement  reduction 
that  will  be  required.  To  effect  the 
reduction  in  complement,  retire- 
ments should  be  anticipated  and 
positions  which  fall  vacant  because  of 
transfers  or  terminations  should  be 
left  unfilled  while  ways  of  using  this 
attrition  to  effect  the  complement  re- 
duction are  considered.  Although,  in 
some  cases,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  functions  of  a 
position  that  falls  vacant  in  this  fash- 
ion, opportunities  may  exist  to  re- 
organize and  re-deploy  the  remain- 
ing staff  so  that  the  most  essential 
functions  are  maintained  and  the 
least  essential  reduced  or  eliminated. 

In  some  cases,  staffing  flexibility 
might  be  increased  by  a staff 
member's  opting  for  early  or  semi- 
retirement.  The  normal  provisions  for 
these  retirement  options  will  apply. 
Divisions  should  ensure  that  all  staff 
who  might  avail  themselves  of  either 
of  these  alternatives  are  fully  aware  of 
their  current  terms. 

Specific 

The  responsibility  for  proposing  the 
best  way  to  meet  a budget  reduction 
within  the  provisions  and  guidelines 
of  this  document  rests  with  the  head 
of  the  budgetary  unit;  the  division  is 
responsible  for  arranging  the  finan- 
cial commitments  that  may  arise  out 
of  budgetary  decisions.  Where  the 
budgetary  unit  is  a grant,  the  princi- 
pal investigator  should  consult  with 
the  chairman  of  the  department  on  all 
aspects  of  this  policy.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  division  to  ensure 
that  the  Personnel  Department  is 
adequately  informed  of  administra- 
tive actions  planned  or  taking  place 
under  this  policy. 

The  Personnel  Department  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing  assistance  to 
divisions  or  departments  on  organi- 
zation analysis,  manpower  utiliza- 
tion, and,  in  general,  the  application 
of  this  policy.  In  addition,  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  is  responsible  for 
assigning  to  any  individual  termi- 
nated for  fiscal  reasons  a counsellor  to 
act  as  a consultant  and  adviser  with 
respect  to  prospects  for  alternative 
employment  both  inside  and  outside 
the  University.  The  Personnel  De- 
partment will  prepare  reports  and 
analyses  for  formal  reporting  to  the 
Personnel  Policy  Board.  Prior  to  these 
reports  being  presented  to  the  Per- 
sonnel Policy  Board  they  will  be  made 
available  to  the  executive  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Association 
(UTSA)  for  review  and  comment. 
UTSA's  comments  will  be  made 
available  to  all  members  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Policy  Board. 

The  appropriate  vice-president  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
human  relations  aspect  of  this  policy 


are  thoroughly  carried  out  (see  also 
settion,  "Guidelines  for  the  selection 
of  the  position(s)  to  be  eliminated  and 
the  person(s)  to  be  released”,  item  2). 

GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  SELEC- 
TION OF  THE  POSITION(S)  TO  BE 
ELIMINATED  AND  THE  PER- 
SON^) TO  BE  RELEASED 

In  some  cases,  insufficient  attrition 
will  occur  within  a budgetary  unit  to 
permit  the  achievement  of  the  neces- 
sary budget  reduction.  This  policy 
recognizes  that  only  the  head  of  the 
budgetary  unit  can  determine  which 
position  can  be  eliminated  with  least 
damage  to  the  integrity  of  the  unit. 
The  head  of  the  budgetary  unit 
initially  should  identify  the  position 
to  be  eliminated.  The  following 
guidelines  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
person  to  be  released  are  also  to  be 
followed: 

1 Within  a similar  occupational 
grouping  within  a budgetary  unit 
from  which  a position  could  be  elimi- 
nated, the  staff  member  with  the  least 
University  service  should  be  consid- 
ered first.  If  the  effectiveness  of  the 
budgetary  unit  would  suffer  by 
making  the  selection  in  this  manner, 
other  possibilities  can  be  considered 
providing  the  decision  is  approved 
by  the  division  head. 

2 In  all  cases  of  termination  for  fiscal 
reasons  the  approval  of  the  division 

. head  is  required,  but  where  the  per- 
son to  be  released  from  that  budget- 
ary unit  has  more  than  three  years  of 
service,  the  endorsement  of  the  ap- 
propriate vice-president  must  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  initiating  the  termina- 
tion. 

Once  the  appropriate  approvals 
have  been  obtained,  consideration  of 
the  above  will  provide  the  basis  for 
the  documentation  referred  to  in  the 
section,  "Communications  to  the  re- 
leased staff  member",  item  1. 

COMMUNICATIONS  TO  THE 
RELEASED  STAFF  MEMBER 

When  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  the 
necessary  budget  reductions  through 
attrition,  and  the  appropriate  deci- 
sion has  been  reached  on  the  staff 
member  to  be  released,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  department  releasing  the  staff 
member  issue  a formal  notice  of  ter- 
mination. This  should  be  done 
through  an  interview  and  sub- 
sequently confirmed  in  writing.  The 
traumatic  nature  of  this  event  must  be 
recognized  and  the  communications 
handled  with  compassion  and  sen- 
sitivity to  the  individual's  feelings. 
The  communications  should  cover 
the  following: 

1 the  reasons  for  the  termination  and 
the  rationale  behind  the  decision 
being  made; 

2 the  date  of  termination; 

3 should  efforts  to  re-locate  the  indi- 
vidual in  another  position  within  the 
University  fail,  the  amount  of  any  pay 
in  lieu  of  notice  and  severance  pay  (if 
applicable)  that  might  be  payable  on 
the  date  of  termination  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  under  "Notice  of 
termination  and  severance  pay"  in 
this  document; 

4 the  type  of  reference  the  individual 
can  expect  in  seeking  alternative  em- 
ployment, consistent  with  previous 
performance  reviews; 

5 the  general  nature  of  the  re-location 
assistance  that  will  be  provided  in 
co-operation  between  the  budgetary 
unit  and  the  Personnel  Department. 
The  information  would  include  the 


name  of  the  departmental  represen- 
tative and  the  employment  counsellor 
in  the  Personnel  Department  as- 
signed to  assist  in  the  case  (see  "Re- 
location assistance"); 

6  the  facilities  and  specific  arrange- 
ments regarding  time  off  that  will  be 
available  during  the  period  of  notice 
to  seek  employment,  and  acknowl- 
edgement that  the  individual  will  be 
released  promptly  should  he/she  be 
successful  in  obtaining  alternative 
employment. 

RE  LOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Efforts  to  re-locate  a terminated  staff 
member  to  suitable  alternative  em- 
ployment, whether  inside  or  outside 
the  University,  involve  co-operation 
among  the  releasing  department,  the 
Personnel  Department,  and  the  staff 
member.  The  releasing  department  is 
in  the  best  position  to  know  the  staff 
member's  capabilities,  skills  and 
performance  and  is  thereby  in  a 
strong  position  to  help  the  staff 
member  and  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment identify  the  types  of  work  for 
which  he/she  could  be  recom- 
mended. The  departmental  respon- 
sibilities include  the  assignment  of 
an  appropriate  member  of  the  de- 
partment to  assist  the  individual  and 
the  Personnel  Department  through- 
out the  re-location  process.  The  Per- 
sonnel Department  will  assign  an 
employment  counsellor  to  act  as  the 
individual's  consultant  with  respect 
to  the  job  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able within  the  University,  assist 
with  the  writing  of  resumes,  gener- 
ally assist  the  staff  member  in  seeking 
out  those  positions  for  which  he/she 
is  reasonably  qualified,  arrange  for 
appointments,  and  act  as  a liaison 
person  with  the  releasing  depart- 
- ment's  representative.  The  Personnel 
Department  will  be  aware  of  the 
prospects  of  alternative  employment 
within  the  University  and  will  advise 
accordingly.  In  addition,  it  frequently 
will  have  external  contacts  which  may 
be  pursued.  The  released  staff 
member  should  also  assume  a high 
degree  of  initiative  and  responsibility 
in  re-location  attempts. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  UNIVERSITY 
POSITION  VACANCIES 

When  a position  becomes  vacant  in 
the  University,  the  Personnel  De- 
partment will  consider  whether  there 
are  qualified  individuals  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Employment  counsellors 
from  among  those  whose  positions 
have  been  eliminated  for  fiscal  rea- 
sons. When  there  are  such  qualified 
candidates  who  are  interested  in  the 
vacancy,  they  will  be  referred  to  the 
hiring  department  before  any  other 
candidates. 

No  external  advertising  may  take 
place  outside  the  present  administra- 
tive staff  until  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  division  head  in  con- 
sultation with  the  employment  coun- 
sellor that  there  are  no  qualified 
internal  candidates  available  from 
among  those  who  have  been  released 
for  fiscal  reasons.  Subsequent  to  ex- 
ternal advertising,  authorization  to 
hire  an  external  candidate  must  also 
be  given  by  the  division  head  in  con- 
sultation with  the  employment  coun- 
sellor based  upon  evidence  that  the 
external  candidate's  qualifications  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  internal  can- 
didates. The  Personnel  Department 
will  maintain  records  of  these  ac- 
tivities. 
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NOTICE  OF  TERMINATION  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY 

A staff  member  who  has  been  released  for  fiscal  reasons  shall  be  given  as  much 
notice  as  possible  and  practical  under  the  circumstances  but  not  less  than  as 
outlined  below  as  minimum  notice  or  payment  in  lieu  of  notice: 

Notice  (or  payment 

' Continuous  Service  in  lieu  of  notice) 

up  to  2 years  4 weeks 

over  2 years  12  weeks 

In  addition,  a staff  member  who  has  been  released  for  fiscal  reasons  shall  be 
awarded  severance  pay  beginning  at  the  third  year  of  continuous  service  as 
follows  (see  also  Appendix  A): 

three  but  less  than  10  full  years  — one  week  plus  one  week  for  each  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  beyond  three  years; 

10  but  less  than  30  full  years  — nine  weeks  plus  two  weeks  for  each  year  of 

continuous  service  beyond  xo  years; 

30  years  and  over  — 32  weeks. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT 

A staff  member  who  receives  notice  of 
termination  for  fiscal  reasons  and 
who  is  not  re-located  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his/her  period  of  notice 
rnay  request,  and  will  be  granted,  a 
leave  of  absence  without  salary  for  a 
period  of  up  to  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  termination  for  the  purposes  of 
continuing  to  apply  for  and  be  con- 
sidered as  an  internal  candidate  for 
vacancies  which  might  arise  during 
this  period.  For  the  same  purposes,  a 
staff  member  who  is  entitled  to  sever- 
ance may  request  and  will  be  granted 
a leave  of  absence  with  salary  for  a 
period  equivalent  to  the  severance 
allowance  and  status  without  salary 
for  a further  period  of  up  to  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  termination. 
During  these  periods  benefits  may  be 
continued  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  on  benefit  plan  continuation 
while  on  leave  (see  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies,  2.02.03)  and  should  the  staff 
member  be  reinstated,  his/her  ser- 
vice record  with  the  University  would 
continue  without  interruption.  If  no 
alternative  employment  is  found  the 
individual's  termination  will  take  ef- 
fect one  year  after  the  ending  date  of 
the  position-from  which  he/she  had 
been  released. 

If,  however,  the  University  fulfils 
its  commitment  to  the  staff  member 
in  the  form  of  a lump  sum  severance 
payment,  he/she  will  no  longer  be 
considered  an  internal  candidate  for 
University  purposes. 

If  payment  is  given  in  lieu  of  notice 
the  individual  will  nonetheless  have 
status  as  an  internal  candidate  for  the 
purposes  outlined  under  the  section, 
"Candidacy  for  University  position 
vacancies"  for  the  applicable  notice 
period. 

An  internal  candidate  on  leave  of 
absence  under  this  policy  is  expected 
to  maintain  contact  with  the  em- 
ployment counsellor  assigned  to 
him/her  in  the  Personnel  Department 
in  order  to  be  kept  up  to  date  on  cur- 
rent vacancies  at  the  University. 

When  a staff  member  whose  posi- 
tion has  been  eliminated  for  fiscal 
reasons  secures  a position  elsewhere 
in  the  University  during  his/her 
notice  of  termination  period,  the  in- 
dividual will  be  made  available  for 
transfer  to  the  new  department 
within  one  month  - less,  if  possible  - 
from  the  date  at  which  the  original 
employing  department  is  notified  of 
the  transfer. 

In  order  to  provide  a retraining 
period  for  a staff  member  who  re- 
ceives formal  notice  of  termination 
and  is  subsequently  relocated  in 
another  University  department 
through  the  services  of  the  Personnel 
Department,  such  a staff  member's 
first  month's  salary  in  the  new  posi- 
tion will  not  be  charged  to  the  new 
department. 


The  proposed  policy  is  being  recom- 
mended by  the  vice-president,  cam- 
pus and  community  affairs  to  the 
Business  Affairs  Committee  at  its 
meeting  of  May  16,  with  the  following 
recommendations : 
x That  the  Proposed  Policy  on  the 
Release  of  Administrative  Staff  for 
Fiscal  Reasons  be  approved. 

2 That  this  policy  supersede  the  sec- 
tions of  the  termination  policy  code 
(Manual  of  Staff  Policies,  Section 
4.01.03)  entitled 

"Elimination  of  a Classified  Posi- 
tion" 

"Notice  of  Termination" 
where  the  position  is  eliminated  for 
fiscal  reasons. 

3 That  the  provisions  under  the  sec- 
tion "Notice  of  Termination  and 
Severance  Pay"  be  applicable  to  those 
persons  who  receive  notice  of  termi- 
nation for  fiscal  reasons  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1979. 

William  E.  Alexander 
Vice-President  -Campus  & Community 
Affairs 

Chairman,  Personnel  Policy  Board 

April  27, 1979 
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NOTICE  OF  TERMINATION  AND  SEVERANCE  PAY 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
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ARBOR 

We  have  given  some  thought  to 
questions  of  distribution  require- 
ments, in  relation  to  the  question  of 
what  a university  graduate  ought  to 
know.  We  are  opposed  to  the  usual 
sort  of  distribution  requirements  (Hu- 
manities/Social Science/Science)  part- 
ly because  we  do  not  think  that 
in  their  usual  form  such  require- 
ments do  much  for  the  student,  and 
because  we  fear  that  instructors  do 
not  like  to  teach  such  courses  or 
teach  them  well.  We  also  think  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the 
university  is  not  the  only  place 
where  people  learn.  The  high 
schools  can  and  should  provide  pu- 
pils with  basic  grounding  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  history,  and  litera- 
ture — especially  in  Ontario,  where 
school  goes  on  a year  longer  than  in 
most  places,  where  for  many 
students  the  university  experience  is 
one  year  shorter.  With  respect  to 
basic  numeracy  and  literacy,  these 
are  matters  for  the  school,  and  at 
least  for  the  present  we  think  the 
University  should  not  try  to  do  what 
the  schools  have  failed  to  do.  Of 
course  q graduate  should  be  numer- 
ate and  literate  and  ideally  should 
have  a working  knowledge  of  a sec- 
ond language.  In  our  view  these 
should  be  specified  in  the  Universi- 
ty’s entrance  requirements,  not  its 
exit  requirements!  Several  respon- 
dents have  expressed  regret  that  in 
our  interim  report  we  did  not  pre- 
sent a more  explicit  and  elaborate 
philosophy  of  education;  some  re- 
spondents have  claimed  that  we  had 
no  philosophy  at  all.  Because  the 
above  paragraphs  on  our  approach 
to  the  curriculum  are  reproduced 
from  the  interim  report  with  little 
change,  they  will  certainly  not 
satisfy  such  critics.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  respondents  expressed 
their  relief  that  we  had  eschewed  the 
abstract  and  general  propositions 
that  are  often  presented  as  philoso- 
phies of  education.  Underlying  some 
of  the  urgings  to  provide  a more 
general  philosophical  approach  was 
often,  in  fact,  the  desire  to  advocate 
particular  kinds  of  curricular  philoso- 
phy. And  among  the  proponents  of 
such  particularized  philosophies  no 
consensus  was  apparent.  We  have 
selected  an  approach  which  pre- 
serves the  principle  of  student 
curricular  freedom  of  choice  allowed 
for  under  the  New  Programme  and, 
at  the  same  time,  introduces  some 
moderate  innovations  which  will 
help  to  give  greater  depth  to  the 
programme  of  studies  which  a stu- 
dent selects.  We  are  not  so  optimis- 
tic as  to  believe  that  our  position  or 
our  recommendations  will  comqiend 
themselves  to  all  segments  of  faculty 
and  student  opinion.  But  we  do  not 
think  that  we  have  elaborated  our 
proposals  on  no  basis  whatever.  We 
think  there  are  good  reasons  for  re- 
quiring some  serious  sequential 
study,  some  concentration,  and 
some  breadth  in  the  undergraduate 
curriculum;  we  think  we  can  defend 
our  desire  to  strengthen  the  connec- 
tions between  students  and  depart- 
ments, and  in  some  respects  be- 
tween students  and  colleges.  Such 
aims  form  the  basis  of  our  proposals, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  our 
construction  should  be  likened  to  the 
Island  of  Laputa — a solid-looking  ob- 
ject with  no  apparent  foundation. 
What  we  cannot  accept  is  the  line  of 
thought  that  was  implicit  in  some  of 
the  responses:  "any  sound  philoso- 
phy of  education  would  require  ev- 
ery student  to  study  this  subject, 
that  subject,  or  worst  of  all  my  sub- 
ject”. 


PART  III 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  primary  aim  is  to  ensure  that 
each  student’s  programme  of  study 
has  academic  worth  and  coherence 
and  that  it  provides  a cumulative  ex- 
perience of  increasing  knowledge 
and  mastery  in  a chosen  area  while 
at  the  same  time  requiring  the  inclu- 
sion of  courses  in  more  than  one 
discipline.  In  a Faculty  as  large  as 
ours  feelings  of  anonymity  and  im- 
personality can  be  mitigated  by  the 
special  role  of  the  colleges,  but 
much  can  also  be  achieved  by  the 
formal  association  of  students  with 
particular  programmes  whose  cours- 
es they  follow  in  an  ordered  pattern. 
To  achieve  these  aims  we  make  the 
following  recommendations: 

A . Programmes  of  study 

1 That  the  following  programmes  be 
offered  by  departments  or  colleges 
singly  or  in  combination: 

(a)  Specialist  Programmes  requir- 
ing at  least  nine  and  not  more  than 
13  courses  including  pre-  and  co- 
requisites in  a four-year  (20-course) 
degree; 

(b)  Combined  Specialist  Pro- 
grammes requiring  at  least  14  and 
not  more  than  16  courses  including 
pre-  and  co-requisites  in  a four-year 
(20-course)  degree  jointly  designed 
and  submitted  by  two  or  more  de- 
partments and/or  colleges; 

(c)  Commerce  and  Finance  Pro- 
gramme requiring  not  more  than  17 
courses  including  pre-  and  co- 
requisites in  a four-year  (23-course) 
degree; 

(d)  Major  Programmes  requiring  at 
least  five  and  not  more  than  seven 
courses  including  pre-  and  co- 
requisites; 

(e)  Minor  Programmes  requiring 
three  courses. 

2 That  courses  be  numbered  in  100, 
200,  300  and  400  series  and  be  so  de- 
signed that  higher  series  courses  be 
more  advanced  than  those  of  lower 
series  and  build  clearly  upon  them. 

3 That  Specialist  and  Combined 
Specialist  Programmes  be  so  designed 
that  a student  registered  in  one  of  these 
Programmes  who  chooses  to  graduate, 
after  attaining  standing  in  15  courses 
can  be  certified  as  having  completed  a 
Major  Programme.  (This  provision  is 
needed  to  protect  the  student  who  em- 
barks on  a Specialist  or  Combined 
Specialist  Programme  but  who  does 
not  continue  into  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Programme.) 

B.  Degree  requirements,  registration 
and  academic  counselling 

1 That  all  students  graduating  with  a 
three-year  (15-course)  degree  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a Major  Pro- 
gramme. 

2 That  all  students  graduating  with  a 
four-year  (20-course)  degree  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a Specialist  Pro- 
gramme, a Combined  Specialist  Pro- 
gramme or  two  Major  Programmes. 

3 That  all  students  graduating  with  a 
four-year  (23:course)  degree  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a Commerce  and 
Finance  Programme. 

4 That  any  student  graduating  from  a 
three-year  or  four-year  degree  pro- 
gramme be  allowed  to  complete  a 
Minor  Programme  in  addition  to  a 
Major,  Specialist,  or  Combined 
Specialist  Programme.* 

5 That  within  every  degree  (15,  20 or  23 
courses),  at  least  one-fifth  of  all 
courses  must  be  Non-Specialist  Elec- 
tives, as  defined  by  the  department, 
college,  or  other  group  responsible  for 


* For  the  purposes  of  Recommendations  B(4) 
through  B(9)  the  Commerce  and  Finance  Pro- 
gramme will  he  considered  as  a Combined 
Specialist  Programme. 


the  individual  student's  Major  or 
Specialist  Programme.  A Minor  Pro- 
gramme. if  acceptable  to  the  responsi- 
ble body,  would  fulfil  three  courses  of 
this  requirement. 

6 That  completion  of  any  of  the  above 
designated  Programmes  be  certified  on 
the  transcript  of  the  graduating  stu- 
dent. 

7 That  all  students  be  required  to  re- 
gister with  their  College  Registrar  in  a 
specific  Major,  Specialist  or  Combined 
Specialist  Programme,  and  in  a Minor 
(if  chosen),  at  the  beginning  of  second 
year,**  and  to  confirm  or  alter  that 
registration  at  the  beginning  of  each 
academic  session  in  which  they  enrol. 

8 That  College  Registrars  ensure  that 
students  have  satisfied  the  pre-  and 
co-requisites  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion. 

9 That  the  design  of  Programmes  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  sponsoring 
department(s)  or  college(s)  and  in- 
volve the  full  participation  by  faculty 
and  students  and  that  the  appropriate 
Faculty  committees  assess  all  such 
Programmes  in  terms  both  of  their  in- 
dividual merit  and  the  total  size  and 
range  of  the  Faculty’s  pattern  of  of- 
ferings. 

10  That  the  Faculty  be  prepared, 
through  its  curriculum  committees,  to 
consider  applications  by  students 
wishing  to  follow  a coherent  pro- 
gramme differing  in  important  respects 
from  the  Programmes  listed  in  the 
Calendar.  (Approval  for  such  propos- 
als would  have  to  be  requested  in 
writing  and  accompanied  by  a detailed 
listing  of  courses  to  be  taken  and  a 
rationale  for  the  programme.  Applica- 
tions for  retroactive  approval  of  com- 
pleted combinations  of  courses  would 
not  be  considered.  It  is  envisaged  that 
the  deadline  for  applications  would  be 
in  the  spring,  and  that  approval  would 
be  given  by  early  summer,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  autumn  registration). 

11  That  the  Faculty  improve  existing 
academic  counselling  services,  in- 
cluding the  Calendar , to  ensure  that 
students  are  fully  informed  about  dif- 
ferent Programmes  and  the  available 
choices  and  possibilities  for  flexibility 
within  them. 

C.  The  three  Rs 

We  are  gratified  that  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  has  accepted  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Shepherd 
Committee  on  Admissions  Criteria. 
We  hope  that  they  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a well-rounded 
rigorous  curriculum  at  the  secondary 
level  in  this  province.  We  therefore 
believe  that  a strict  discipline  distribu- 
tion requirement  at  the  post-secondary 
level  would  be  inappropriate.  We  do 
not  see  a need  for  introducing  a 
straight-line  back-to-basics  approach 
in  the  Faculty  through  curriculum 
readjustments,  and  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  recommend  the  following: 

1 That  the  Faculty  co-operate  with  the 
secondary  schools,  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions Criteria  (Shepherd  Report),  to 
foster  the  teaching  of  English, 
mathematics,  and  second  languages  as 
part  of  a broadly  based  educational 
system  in  the  Ontario  schools,  but  that 
students  not  be  required  to  include 
these  subjects  in  their  programmes  at 
University. 

2 That  competence  in  English  be  tested 
in  accordance  with  the  new  regulations 
already  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

3 That  the  Faculty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  colleges,  continue  to  support  and 
expand  such  facilities  as  writing 
laboratories  and  mathematics  aid 
centres  to  assist  students  with  specific 
difficulties. 

4 That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 


**For  part-time  students,  at  the  autumn  regist- 
ration following  the  attainment  of  standing  in 
five  courses. 


ensure  that  all  its  teaching  staff,  no 
matter  what  their  department,  actively 
concern  themselves  with  the  quality  of 
written  assignments,  take  account  of 
that  quality  in  their  evaluations,  and 
offer  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which 
students  might  improve  their  written 
assignments  in  the  particular  discipline 
concerned. 


PART  IV 

COMMENTS  ON  THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  proposals  involve  a curricu- 
lum with  both  structured  and 
unstructured  elements.  Every  stu- 
dent would  be  guaranteed  at  least 
one  elective  in  every  five  courses, 
and  for  the  large  majority  of  students 
far  more  elective  courses  would  be 
available.  Furthermore,  within  most 
of  the  Programmes  that  the  Calendar 
would  list  there  would  be  a great 
deal  of  choice. 

It  is  the  Committee’s  strong  im- 
pression that  many  of  the  present 
Calendar  Programmes  do  not  display 
the  appropriate  degree  of  sequential 
development,  and  that  some  may  not 
have  been  thought  out  with  sufficient 
care.  When  the  New  Programme 
was  introduced  departments  were 
forced  to  redesign  their  offerings. 
The  same  thing  occurred,  although 
to  a smaller  extent,  when  Specialist 
and  Minor  Programmes  were  intro- 
duced. If  our  recommendations  are 
adopted  redesigning  will  once  more 
become  necessary  not  only  for  the 
various  sorts  of  Specialist  Pro- 
gramme but  also  for  Major  and  Mi- 
nor Programmes.  Certainly  we 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  students 
were  simply  directed  into  the  array 
of  Programmes  that  the  Calendar 
now  contains. 

We  have  given  a great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  question  of  Pro- 
gramme requirements.  How  many 
courses  should  departments  and/or 
colleges  be  allowed  to  require  in 
each  sort  of  Programme?  With  re- 
spect to  this  topic  our  interim  report 
provoked  various  sorts  of  criticism. 
Some  observers  found  our  sugges- 
tions unclear  about  co-  and  pre-re- 
quisites: were  they  included  in  our 
course  counts?  We  have  revised  our 
wording  in  the  hope  of  eliminating 
any  such  obscurity.  More  profound 
has  been  the  criticism  of  our 
numbers  themselves.  In  fact,  almost 
all  the  present  Specialist  Pro- 
grammes, which  are  of  course  in  ac- 
cordance with  present  Faculty  poli- 
cy, fit  within  our  proposed  limits. 
Nevertheless,  many  humanists  and 
some  colleges  believe  that  we  have 
proposed  to  allow  the  Specialist  and 
Combined  Specialist  Programmes  to 
absorb  too  many  courses.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  scientists  believe 
that  our  limits  are  unduly  low.  In 
response  to  these  comments  we  have 
reviewed  our  recommendations  on 
numbers  and  modified  them  some- 
what. But  we  are  not  prepared  to 
impose  a "humanists’  ceiling”  over 
the  sciences  or  a "scientists’  floor” 
under  the  humanities.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  that  every  undergrad- 
uate should  be  guaranteed  at  least 
one  non-prescribed  course  per  aca- 
demic year.  That  is,  no  combination 
of  Programmes  should  pre-empt 
more  than  four-fifths  of  a student’s 
courses;  many  Programmes  will  ab- 
sorb a far  smaller  proportion  and 
thereby  provide  more  freedom.  In- 
deed, in  most  or  all  of  the  Pro- 
grammes there  will  also  be  a great 
deal  of  internal  choice  among 
alternative  courses.  Thus  there  is 
much  less  "prescription”  or  compul- 
sion than  there  might  seem  to  be. 

In  our  interim  report  we  said  that 
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wc  Jiil  not  want  students  to  overspe 
eialise.  1 est  departments  pre-empt 
too  large  a proportion  of  students' 
time,  we  proposed  to  curb  the  impe 
rial  tendencies  of'  departments.  This 
we  did  by  fixing  upper  limits  to  the 
numbers  of  courses  in  the  various 
Programmes.  In  our  final  report  we 
have  retained  the  idea  of  upper  lim- 
its. although  we  have  modified  the 
numbers  a little.  We  are  still  not 
prepared  to  recommend  that  stu- 
dents should  be  directed  away  from 
over 'specialisation  by  means  of  some 
sort  of  distribution  requirements. 
For  example,  although  most  of  us 
agree  with  those  submissions  which 
argued  that  students  would  do  well 
to  explore  the  offerings  of  the 
University’s  humanities  depart- 
ments, we  think  that  the  Faculty 
cannot  impose  a humanities  require- 
ment or  any  other  distribution  re- 
quirement without  unduly  constrict- 
ing students  in  their  choice  of 
courses.  Things  would  be  different  if 
the  University  could  agree  that  there 
were  certain  courses  everyone 
should  take — Aristotle,  English  com- 
position, world  history,  French,  or 
whatever.  If  there  were  such  agree- 
ment, or  any  prospect  of  it,  we 
might  have  prescribed  a single  "uni- 
versal minor”  that  could  enrich  the 
educational  experience  of  every  un- 
dergraduate while  automatically  pre- 
venting overspecialisation.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  such 
agreement  in  this  University.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  not  pursued  the 
search  for  a universal  minor,  or  for 
the  universally  desirable  package  of 
single  courses  that  some  of  our  crit- 
ics have  urged  us  to  seek. 

Whatever  minima  departments, 
colleges,  and  other  sponsoring 
groups  may  fix  for  Specialist  and 
Major  Programmes,  unless  some  sort 
of  maxima  are  also  fixed  students 
may  choose  to  take  all  of  their  free 
courses  in  the  same  subjeers  as  are 
found  in  their  Major,  Specialist,  or 
Combined  Specialist  Programmes. 
The  Committee  does  not  think  that 
very  many  students  are  likely  to  do 
this,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  overspecialisation  is  in 
fact  a widespread  current  problem. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  our  critics 
were  most  indignant  that  we  had  ig- 
nored this  aspect  of  overspecialisa- 
tion in  our  interim  report.  Since  then 
we  have  made  amends,  having  spent 
many  hours  discussing  it.  Regrett- 
ably, we  have  had  great  trouble  in 
devising  any  regulation  that  is  both 
simple  and  sensible.  We  might 
require  that  one-fifth  of  a student’s 
workload  consist  of  subjects  that  are 
not  found  in  the  Programme(s)  for 
which  that  student  is  registered.  This 
rule  looks  satisfactory  if  one  is 
thinking  of  a Major  Programme  in 
English,  a Specialist  Programme  in 
psychology,  or  a Combined  Special- 
ist Programme  in  economics  and  po- 
litical science.  But  some  Pro- 
grammes, especially  theme 
programmes,  require  or  permit  the 
student  to  work  in  a large  number  of 
disciplines.  We  think  it  would  be  il- 
logical and  unfair  to  specify  that  a 
student  in  Canadian  Studies,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  forbidden  from  tak- 
ing any  additional  sociology  courses 
simply  because  the  Programme  itself 
prescribes  or  permits  a sociology 
course.  One  possibility  would  be  to 
urge  departments  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English  Department, 
whose  specialist  programme  states 
that  one  cannot  be  certified  as  a 
specialist  if  one  takes  more  than  15 
courses  in  English.  At  present  such 
a rule  does  not  prevent  overspeciali- 
sation, although  it  precludes  certifi- 
cation. Our  proposal  regarding 
"Non-Specialist  Electives”  is  an  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  this  difficulty. 
For  each  named  Major,  Specialist, 
and  Combined  Specialist  Programme 


the  sponsoring  group  would  expand 
the  (\dendar  entry  so  as  to  indicate 
the  Electives — subjects,  individual 
courses,  and/or  Minor  Pro- 
grammes— that  would  be  admissible. 
For  most  Programmes  the  entries 
would  certainly  be  very  brief:  for 
example,  “any  Minor  Programme; 
any  course  except  those  with  the 
prefixes  CDF,  ABA,  HK.I”. 

In  our  interim  report  we  tried  to 
ensure  that  every  student  should 
study  two  things,  and  should  do  so 
in  a serious  and  sequential  fashion. 
Hence  we  proposed  various  combi- 
nations of  Programmes — two  Majors, 
Major  and  Minor,  Specialist  and  Mi- 
nor, and  Combined  Specialist.  We 
recognised  that  these  arrangements 
would  not  prevent  a student  from 
choosing  to  work  in  two  areas  that 
are  closely  related.  But  we  were  not 
prepared  to  recommend  that  areas 
be  chosen  in  accordance  with  some 
sort  of  overall  rule — for  example  that 
every  student  should  have  to  do  a 
Minor  defined  in  terms  of  area  or 
subject.  Several  responses  to  our  in- 
terim report  have  expressed  strong 
objection  in  principle  to  a prescribed 
Minor.  Some  members  of  the 
Committee  have  come  to  share  these 
objections.  A secondary  problem 
which  has  worried  some  of  us  is 
timetabling.  Given  the  vast  number 
of  courses  that  are  offered,  a pre- 
scribed Minor  could  produce  impos- 
sible conflicts  for  significant  num- 
bers of  students.  These 
considerations  combine  to  convince 
us  that  we  should  not  retain  our  in- 
terim recommendation  with  respect 
to  Minors,  attractive  though  that  rec- 
ommendation still  seems  to  several 
of  us.  Nevertheless,  we  do  want  to 
retain  the  idea  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
gramme, because  we  think  that  for 
the  colleges,  for  some  departments, 
and  for  many  students,  such 
Programmes  would  be  useful.  In- 
deed, for  many  students  they  would 
provide  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
structuring  the  Non-Specialist  Elec- 
tive requirement  in  a satisfying  and 
educationally  defensible  way. 

We  certainly  do  not  think  that  all, 
or  even  most,  departments  should 
have  to  develop  Minor  Programmes. 
We  hope  and  expect  that  Minors  will 
normally  be  generated,  both  by  col- 
leges and  by  departments,  from  the 
existing  Calendar  offerings,  or  that 
when  new  courses  must  be 
introduced  an  equal  number  of  old 
courses  will  be  discontinued.  It 
would  be  a pity  if  our  proposals 
were  to  encourage  any  further  prol- 
iferation of  separate  course-offer- 
ings. More  than  one  submission,  in- 
deed, has  urged  us  to  reduce  the 
present  range  of  offerings.  While 
such  detailed  pruning  seemed  to  lie 
outside  our  terms  of  reference,  we 
share  this  concern,  and  therefore 
urge  departments,  colleges,  and  cur- 
riculum committees  to  begin  an  in- 
tensive review  of  the  present  array 
of  course  offerings. 

Since  the  interim  report  appeared, 
the  Committee  has  received  various 
submissions  from  colleges  with  in- 
spect to  college  control  over  student 
programmes.  To  some  extent  these 
submissions  concentrate  on  the 
possibility  that  a college  might  re- 
quire its  students  to  select  a Minor 
from  among  that  college’s  offerings. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  colleges  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  eager  to  have 
this  power.  The  Committee  has  not 
recommended  that  Faculty  regula- 
tions should  give  the  colleges  such 
control  over  student  programmes. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  sympathetic  to 
the  colleges’  desire  to  have  some 
sort  of  assured  curricular  niche  for 
the  things  they  offer.  We  think  that 
our  proposals  regarding  Non-Special- 
ist EJectives  and  Minors  provide 
such  a niche.  Undergraduates  are  al- 
lowed to  take  Minors,  and  they  are 


required  to  do  some  non-specialist 
work;  colleges  are  allowed  to  offer 
Minors,  and  may  offer  additional 
courses  as  well.  Students  would  be 
tree  to  choose  college  Minors  and 
Electives.  II  a college  could  offer 
Minors  and  Electives  that  attract  its 
own  students,  it  would  succeed  in 
welding  a closer  academic  bond  be- 
tween students  and  colleges. 

We  have  not  accepted  the  com- 
mon idea  that  departments  look  after 
disciplines  while  colleges  look  after 
students.  Some  of  us  are  attracted 
by  the  idea,  argued  in  more  than  one 
brief,  that  departments  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  depth  in  a student’s 
education  while  colleges  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  breadth.  Regrett- 
ably, we  can  see  no  workable  means 
by  which  such  a sentiment  or  pattern 
could  be  given  curricular  form.  We 
think  that  through  the  disciplines, 
and  therefore  through  the  Pro- 
grammes and  departments,  students 
can  hope  to  find  friends,  academic 
guidance,  and  the  pleasures  and  sat- 
isfactions of  shared  academic  en- 
deavour. We  suggest  that  the 
colleges  can  supplement  the  depart- 
ments but  not  replace  them.  We  do 
not  undervalue  the  colleges’  contri- 
bution to  undergraduate  education, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  that  contri- 
bution preserved  and  in  some 
respects  enhanced.  By  developing 
associations  with  members  of  depart- 
ments the  colleges  can  broaden  their 
academic  bases  and  increase  the 
amount  and  range  of  teaching  that  is 
done  within  college  walls.  In  these 
respects  the  interim  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  to  Review 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
seem  eminently  sensible  to  us.  The 
colleges  can  offer  personal  guidance 
and  academic  counselling,  as  the 
General  Committee  has  now  ar- 
ranged. They  can  design  some  Spe- 
cialist and  Major  Programmes.  A 
most  important  element  is  the  exist- 
ing system  of  college  libraries,  which 
we  think  invaluable.  Finally,  with  re- 
spect to  Minor  Programmes,  the  col- 
leges may  come  to  play  a 
particularly  valuable  role. 

When  this  Committee  was  set  up 
there  was  some  interest  in  the  possi- 
bility of  admitting  students  to  a .par- 
ticular degree  programme — BA, 
BSc,  or  BCom — rather  than  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  Faculty  at  large. 
Since  we  began  our  deliberations  it 
has  become  clear  that  there  is  very 
strong  opposition  to  any  such 
scheme,  largely  because  some  ob- 
servers believe  that  high  school  pro- 
grammes and  grades  are  not  really 
commensurable.  At  present,  there- 
fore, the  Committee  is  not  prepared 
to  make  any  recommendation  with 
respect  to  degree-admission.  Once 
the  proposals  of  the  Shepherd  Com- 
mittee have  begun  to  take  effect,  the 
General  Committee  may  wish  to  re- 
open this  question.  While  we  wish  to 
attach  each  student  to  some  definite 
Programme  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
ond year,  we  think  that  for  the  pres- 
ent first  year  students  should  be 
attached  only  to  their  college  and  to 
the  Faculty  as  a whole. 

A Last  Perplexity 

No  one  on  the  Committee  wishes  to 
resurrect  the  rigid  separation  of  stu- 
dents, the  constriction  of  opportunities 
for  part-time  study,  and  the  invidious 
treatment  of  generalists  that  charac- 
terised the  Old  Programme.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  members  of  the 
Committee  believe  that  by  avoiding 
the  term  Honour  (or  Honours)  we  deny 
our  students  an  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  academic  achievement — a rec- 
ognition that  they  could  achieve  if  they 
pursued  a similar  specialist  pro- 
gramme in  most  Canadian  or  Com- 
monwealth universities.  Those  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  think  that  in 


fairness  to  our  students  the  Faculty 
should  change  the  name  of  the 
Specialist  and  Combined  Specialist 
Programmes  to  Honour(s)  Pro- 
grammes, making  no  other  consequent 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  studies 
or  in  the  streaming  of  students.  Other 
members  of  the  Committee  fear  that  by 
re-introducing  the  old  label  the  Faculty 
would  encourage  a retrogression  to- 
ward the  Old  Programme,  or  that  if  we 
were  to  propose  the  use  of  this  label  wc 
would  divert  attention  away  from  the 
central  proposals  that  were  made  in 
Part  HI  of  this  Report.  One  might 
argue,  however,  that  if  the  public  be- 
came aware  that  the  University  was 
re-introducing  the  old  terminology  the 
University’s  reputation  would  be  im- 
proved, and  perhaps  that  faculty 
morale  would  be  strengthened,  an  im- 
portant matter  in  the  difficult  times 
that  confront  both  staff  and  students. 
Some  would  even  claim  that  as  some  of 
the  “Specialist”  Programmes,  espe- 
cially the  theme  programmes,  are  in  no 
sense  specialised  the  present  ter- 
minology is  an  absurdity,  and  that 
"Honour(s)"  would  be  not  merely 
more  comparable  and  traditional  but 
also  more  accurate.  Unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  this  terminological 
question  but  convinced  that  it  is  not  a 
central  one,  the  Committee  transmits 
the  question  to  the  General  Committee 
without  recommendation , but  in  the 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  General 
Committee  may  consider  it  once  they 
have  dealt  with  our  recommendations. 

Professor  J.M.  Kelly  (Chairman), 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Michael’s  College 
Professor  R.L.  Armstrong,  De- 
partment of  Physics 
Professor  I.M.  Drummond,  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy 
Ms.  V.  Fowles,  Full-time  under- 
graduate student 

Professor  J.  Millgate,  Department 
of  English 

Mr.  D.A.B.  O’Riordan,  Full-time 
undergraduate  student 
Ms.  P.A.  Wilson,  Part-time 
undergraduate  student 
Professor  L.  Zakuta,  Department 
of  Sociology 

Mr.  R.A.  Brott  (Secretary),  Assis- 
tant to  the  Dean, 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
Mr.  W.D.  Foulds  (Assessor),  Assis- 
tant Dean  and  Secretary, 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

April  4,  1979 
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I Submissions  to  the  Committee  to  Review  the  Undergraduate  II  Respondents  to  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Review  the 

Programme  Undergraduate  Programme 


College  Submissions 
Innis  College 
New  College 
Scarborough  College 
St.  Michael’s  College 
Trinity  College 
University  College 
Victoria  College 
Woodsworth  College 

Departmental  Submissions 

East  Asian  Studies 

Geography 

Geology 

History 

Italian 

Middle  East  and  Islamic  Studies 

Philosophy 

Political  Economy 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Zoology 

Student  Organizations 

Association  for  Part-Time  Undergrad- 
uate Students  (APUS) 

Students’  Administrative  Council 
(SAC) 

Woodsworth  College  Students  As- 
sociation 

Individual  Submissions 

G.E.  Altmeyer 

A.J.  Arrowood,  J.D.  Duffy,  L.T. 
Gardner,  B.S.  Hayne,  M.R.  Mar- 
ius, R.H.  Marshall,  J.C.  Morrison, 
E.A.  Seaquist.  R.J.  Williams 
(Group  Submission) 

J.M.  Beattie,  J.S.  Brownlee,  J.K. 
Chambers,  D.J.  Dooley,  V.E. 


Graham.  R.S.  Lockhart,  H.N. 
Milnes,  H.J.  Olnick.  D.V.  Schwartz 
(Group  Submission ) 

Jacques  Berger 
J.N.H  Britton 

S. B.  Eastman 
Hans  Eichner 
R.H.  Farquharson 
J.F.  Flinn 

J. F.  Flinn,  D.M.  Hayne.  E.J  Kremer. 

W.G.  Oxtoby.  C.S.  Parsons.  F.A. 
Sherk  (Group  Submission  ) 

John  Gittins 
M.J.  Hare 
Cyrus  Hamlin 
D.M.  Hayne 

C. M.  Hosek 

L. M.  Kenny 
A.M.  Kruger 

T. D.  Langan 

A.M.  Leggatt,  Donal  O’Gorman.  B.F. 
Brown,  J.M.  Bliss.  J.M.  Rist.  R.W 
. Dunning,  Rocco  Capozzi,  R.L.  Jef- 
feries, R.M.  Farquhar  (Group  Sub- 
mission) 

K. L.  Levy 
H.M.  McLuhan 
P.F.  Morgan 

D. F.  Mettrick 

M. J.  O’Brien 
T.S.  Parsons 
G.P.  Richardson 
Ann  Robson 
Peter  Silcox 
DAY.  Strangway 
J.C.  Thompson 
D.B.  Verschaeve 
G.M.  Wickens 


College  Responses 
Innis  College 
New  College 
St.  Michael's  College 
St  Michael  s College  Alumni 
Trinity  College 
University  College 
Victoria  College 
Woodsworth  College 

Departmental  Responses 

Anthropology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science 

English 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Italian 

Mathematics 
Political  Economy 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Religious  Studies 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Student  Organizations 

"Arts  and  Science  Students'  Union 
(ASSU) 

Association  of  Part-Time  Under- 
graduate Students  (APUS) 
Communist  Club 

St.  Michael’s  College  Student  Union' 
Students'  Administrative  Council 
(SAC) 


Victoria  University  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  (VUSAC) 
Woodsworth  College  Students’  As- 
sociation 

Individual  Responses 

Y.M.  Bodemann 

A.D.  Baines.  J.W.  Cole.  G.L.  Keyes. 

L.E.  Lynch.  G.P  Richardson. 
W.G.  Say  well,  F.F  Wilson  (Group 
Submission) 

R.G.  Clark 
Alexander  Dalzell 
D.J.  Dooley 
John  Gittins 
D.G.  lvev 

G. L.  Keyes 
D.B.  King 
A.M.  Kruger 
T.D.  Langan 

H. S.  Noce 
David  Rayside 

T.G.  Rawski  (plus  35  members  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy) 
G.P.  Richardson 
P.H.  Russell 
G.D.  Scott 
Fred  Seliger 
Peter  Silcox 
Jacob  Spelt 
R.A.  Spencer 
D.W.  Strang  way 
D.A.  Tovell 

M.J.  Valdes 
J.R.  Webster 
F.F.  Wilson 
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APPENDIX  B 


( t'i  titications  of  ( omplction  of  Specialist  and  Minor  Programmes 


SPFU1AI  IS  I (l-'oui  Year  degree) 


Applied  Mathematics 
Anthropology 
Vstronomy  A Astrophysics 
Biochemistry 

Biochemistry  <S:  Chemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  (with  Physics) 
Chemical  Physics 
Chinese  Studies 
Classics 

Commerce  & Finance 

Community  Living 

Computer  Science 

CSC  for  Data  Management 

Drama 

Economics 

English 

English  & French 
English  & History 
English  & Italian 
English  & Philosophy 
Environmental  Studies 
Fine  Art-His  of  Art 
Fine  Art-Studio 
French  Lang  & Lit 
French  & Italian 
French  & Latin 
French  & Spanish 
German  Lang  & Lit 
Geography 
Geology 
History 

Internat  Relations 
Italian 

Jewish  Studies 

Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  & Biology 

Mathematics  & Physics 

Microbiology 

Mid  East  & Isl  Studies 

Music 

Pharmacology 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physics  & Geology 
Physiology 
Political  Science 
Pol  Sc  & Economics 
Psychology 
Religious  Studies 
Rus  & E Eur  Studies 
Sci  & Tech  Studies  - 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Statistics 
Survey  Science 
Urban  Studies 
Zoology 


MINORS 


1977 

1978 

St.  G. 

Erin.  Si.  ( 

Erin . 

Sr.  C 

( 

r.  Erin. 

St.  G.  Erin. 

3 yr. 

4 yr. 

3 yr.  4 yr.  3 yr. 

4 yr. 

3 yr.  4 yr. 

1 

— 

3 

— 

Actuarial  Science 

— 

— 



— 

--  . 

12 

— 

3 

10 

Anthropology 

— 

— 

1 

3 

' 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Biology 

5 

4 

— — — 

7 

2 1 

21 

1 

10 

— 

C anadian  Studies 

— 

— 



1 

1 — 

19 

1 

10 

3 

Chemistry 

1 

4 

1 1 

3 

2 

1 1 

— 

18 

4 

Chinese  I .ang 

— ' 

1 



1 



2 

— 

— 

— 

Cinema  Studies 

— 

— 



1 

_ 

10 

1 1 

1 

Classical  Civ 

1 

— 



— 

1 

— 

. 1 

— 

Commerce 

8 

6 

2 4 2 

7 

5 1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

Community  1 iving 

10 

2 

— — 1 

— 

1 

— . 

7 

— 

Computer  Science 

2 

— 

. 

2 

2 

3 

1 _ 

1 

— 

Criminology 

— 

i 

— — 7 

2 

f 

143 

32 

128 

40 

Drama 

2 

2 

6 





— 

1 

— 

— 

Economics 

1 1 

8 

2 

8 

— | 

24 

4 

25 

2 

English 

5 

6 

1 17 

3 

1 — 

14 

— 

14 

— 

French 

3 

9 

— 1 3 

1 

1 

— 

4 

— 

Geography 

— 

1 

1 2 

4 

— 1 

19 

— 

22 

i 

German 

— 

7 





77 

14 

101 

10 

Greek  Studies 

— 

3 

— — 2 



1 

— 

2 

— 

History 

10 

5 

3 — 5 

10 

1 2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Italian 

— 

2 





— 

— 

1 

— 

Japanese  Studies 

2 

— 



1 



2 

— 

— 

— 

Latin  Studies 

2 

2 



2 



— 

— *■ 

— 

1 

Linguistics 

3 

3 

— — 2 

3 

5 

1 

6 

3 

Mathematics 

— 

3 

— 1 2 

5 

3 

— 

4 

— 

Mid  East  & Isl  Studies 

— 





\ 

35 

- — ^ 

30 

— 

Philosophy 

— 

1 

| 

2 

I 

— 

.1 

— 

Physics 

— 

— 

’ 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Political  Science 

6 

8 



6 

1 _ 

3 

— 

1 

— 

Psychology 

16 

12 

— — 16 

12 

6 1 

3 

— 

2 

- — 

Religious  Studies 

10 

— 

— — 9 

3 

2 — 

32 

9 

27 

6 

Roman  Studies 



1 

. _____  , 

I 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Sociology 

1 



— 1 6 

1 

3 — 

71 

12 

45 

10 

Spanish 

— 

5 



1 1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Statistics 

• 



— 1 1 

1 

2 

— 

5 

— 

Urban  Studies 

1 

3 

4 

— 

— 

1 , 

— 

Women's  Studies 



1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

— ■ 

Zoology 

3 

7 

— — 4 

9 

• 

J 

1 

4 

1 

102 

107 

6 13  90 

106 

28  8 

4 

— 

3 



2 

— 

3 



3, 

— 

— 

1 

1 

5 

- 

12 

— 

i 

— 

3 

1 

— 

16 

1 

There  is  only  an  approximate  relationship  between  the  number  of  students 

7 

graduating  in  a given  session  ; 

md  the  number  of  Specialist  and  Minor  certifi- 

28 

1 

1C 

7 

cations.  This  is  because  (a)  a student 

may  qualify  for  two  certifications  and 

9 

in 

Z 

i 

many  do  so;  they  are  counted  twice  i\ 

ibove.  (b)  retroactive  certifications  are 

26 

?4 

I 

7 I 

permitted  and  the  above  figures  include  some  students  who  completed  the 

5 

1 

l 

requirements  in  previous  sessions  and  (c)  some  students  who  qualify  for  a 

. j 

1 

1 

four-year  degree  and  for  certification  do  not  graduate  as  thev  did  so  when  thev 

i 

qualified  for  a three-year  degree. 

- 

16 

7 

1 

70 

1 1 

However,  it  is  clear  that 

only  about  50%  of  those  on  whom  a four-year 

3 

1 

Z.U 

i 

1 1 
7 

degree  is  conferred  are  certified  as  having  completed  a specialist  and/or  minor 

j 

programme  and  only  a 

very  small  percentage  of  those  on  whom  a three-vear 



15 

18 

degiee  is  confened  are  certified  as  having  completed  a minor  programme. 

12 

5 

9 

8 

52 

_1 

41 

— • . 

April  1979 

W.D.  Foulds 

715 

109 

791 

160 

' 

Assistant  Dean  & Secretary 

Spanish  for  specialists 

A new  kind  of  language  course  is  helping  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  professionals 
better  serve  their  Spanish-speaking  clients 


United  States  President  Jimmy 
Carter  is  being  scrupulously 
careful  these  days  about  choosing 
translators.  He  should  — after  the 
embarrassing  incident  in  Poland  last 
year  when  the  misinterpretation  of  _ 
certain  phrases  in  his  speech  made  him 
look  more  than  a little  foolish. 

Carter  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  hire  a better  translator,  but  would-be 
immigrants  to  Canada  whose  future  can 
depend  on  translators’  accuracy  don’t 
have  the  same  quality  control. 

David  Reynolds  is  a third  year  law 
student  who  provides  legal  assistance 
at  the  Centre  for  Spanish  Speaking 
Peoples  on  College  Street.  He  has  seen 
first-hand  how  a translator’s  misinter- 
pretation of  testimony  at  an  immigration 
hearing  can  make  the  person  applying 
for  immigrant  status  look  “confused  and 
stupid”  or  can  seriously  misrepresent 
the  facts. 

In  one  case,  for  example,  a Chilean 
applying  for  refugee  status  testified  that 
he  had  attended  political  meetings  in 
his  country.  The  Spanish  word  for 
meeting  is  reunion,  and  following  the 
translator’s  literal  interpretation,  it  was 
recorded  in  the  official  transcripts  of 
the  hearing  that  the  man  had  attended 
not  political  meetings,  but  “reunions”. 
In  another  hearing  for  a Chilean  refugee 
the  person’s  occupation,  “welder- 
solderer”,  wound  up  in  the  transcripts 
as  “soldier”. 

Since  the  decision  to  grant  immigrant 
status  is  made  by  a committee  in  Ottawa 
solely  from  studying  transcripts  of  the 
hearings,  if  Reynolds  hadn’t  caughtthese 
errors,  it  might  have  meant  an  un- 
favourable decision  for  his  clients. 
However,  he  was  able  to  spot  the  mistakes 
thanks  to  a new  kind  of  Spanish  language 
course  he  is  taking  at  the  University. 

Called  Spanish  for  the  Professions, 
it  differs  from  most  foreign  language 
courses  in  that  it’s  aimed  at  in-service 
and  pre-service  professionals  — lawyers, 
doctors,  social  workers,  and  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  These  professionals  and 
pre-professionals  have  long  wanted  a 
specialized  type  of  language  training  and 
vocabulary  to  improve  communications 
between  themselves  and  their  non-English 
speaking  clients,  enabling  them  to 
provide  more  efficient  service. 

This  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  course, 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Spanish  & 
Portuguese,  is  the  brainchild  of  its 
teacher.  Professor  Robert  Jay  Glickman. 

He  conceived  the  idea  for  Spanish  for 
the  Professions  while  working  as  a 
volunteer  a few  summers  ago  at  the 
Bloor  Bathurst  Information  Centre,  a 
social  service  agency  which,  because  of  its 
location,  serves  a large  number  of  new 


Canadians,  including  many  Spanish 
speakers. 

Through  field  work  at  various  institu- 
tions, Glickman  saw  how  anglophone 
professionals  were  hampered  in  their 
dealings  with  Spanish-speaking  clients 
by  their  inability  to  communicate  in  the 
latters’  language. 

He  saw  that  even  clients  who  had  a 
knowledge  of  English  through  English  as 
a Second  Language  (ESL)  courses, 
couldn’t  understand  the  vocabulary  used 
by  medical  personnel,  lawyers,  social 
workers,  and  police  officers  in  pro- 
fessional situations.  And,  if  interpreters 
were  available,  they  were  usually 
“untrained  individuals  whose  perfor- 
mance often  proved  to  be  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a help”,  he  says. 

Glickman  decided  that  what  was 
needed  was  a university-level  course  in 
the  language  and  basic  culture  of  the 
Hispanic  people,  designed  specifically 


Law  student  David  Reynolds  ’ volunteer 
work  providing  legal  assistance  to  Spanish- 
speaking people  attracted  him  to  Prof. 
Glickman ’s  course 


for  professionals  in  the  health  sciences, 
law,  law  enforcement,  and  social  work. 
Such  a course  would  not  only  provide 
better  service  to  Toronto’s  sizable 
Spanish-speaking  community  (over 
50,000  people,  mainly  from  Spanish- 
American  countries  rather  than  Spain), 
but  would  also  give  professionals  an 
understanding  of  the  character  and  needs 
of  this  segment  of  the  population. 

The  major  stumbling  block  in  setting 
up  the  course  was  the  lack  of  instructional 
material  for  non-humanities  oriented 
students.  This  was  the  case,  says 
Glickman,  because  “few  institutions  of 
learning  have  directed  serious  and 
prolonged  attention  to  the  foreign 
language  needs  of  students  in  fields 
outside  the  humanities”. 

He  says  language  departments  and  arts 
faculties  have  had  a “long-standing 
aversion”  to  such  career-oriented 
courses,  for  which,  he  explains,  there  is 
considerable  demand. 

“Even  now,  when  it  is  more  and  more 
evident  that  a strictly  elitist  orientation 
is  unprofitable  for  a university,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  attract  consumers  from 
a vast,  untapped  market  composed  of 
special  interest  groups  who  can  only 
attend  school  part-time,  professionals 
are  still  treated  like  outsiders  who 
threaten  the  status  quo  by  insisting  that 
where  language  is  concerned,  courses  be 
practical,  rather  thanspiritual  in  nature.” 

But  in  a spirit  of  progressive  realism, 
Glickman’s  department  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Educational  Development 
decided  to  give  him  the  go-ahead  last 
spring.  Glickman  then  set  about  looking 
for  teaching  material  and  getting  the  word 
out  to  people  who  would  be  interested 
in  taking  the  course  — a two-term, 
full  credit  course  that  would  occupy 
students  for  90  minutes,  two  evenings 
a week. 

When  Spanish  for  the  Professions  met 
for  the  first  time  in  September, 

27  students  presented  themselves.  They 
represented  a variety  of  professional 
disciplines:  medicine,  law,  law  enforce- 
ment, engineering,  social  work,  and 
political  science. 


Prof.  Robert  Glickman  takes  his 
Spanish  for  the  Professions  class  through 
one  of  their  many  specialized  vocabulary 
drills. 


From  the  moment  students  enter  the 
classroom,  Prof.  Glickman  has  them 
speaking  Spanish.  Because  communi- 
cating by  telephone  is  so  important 
to  most  professionals,  he  set  up  a 
telephone  intercom  system  in  the 
classroom  and  as  each  student  arrives 
he  or  she  is  called  upon  to  talk  on  the 
phone  with  Glickman’s  teaching 
assistant,  Uruguayan-born  translator 
Hermes  Martinez,  who  works  for 
Atomic-Energy  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Glickman  has  also  arranged  for  an 
after-hours  “skills  exchange”  program 
between  his  students  and  Spanish- 
speaking ESL  students  at  U of  T.  They 
talk  on  the  telephone  to  each  other  in 
Spanish  and  English,  each  student 
benefiting  from  the  practice  of  hearing 
patterns  of  pronunciation  that  vary  from 
individual  to  individual. 

Since  the  ESL  students  come  from  a 
variety  of  Hispanic  countries  and  are 
of  different  ages  and  backgrounds, 
Glickman  feels  they  resemble  the  clients 
with  whom  his  students  will  be  dealing 
in  professional  situations. 

Students  spend  a lot  of  classroom  time 
just  talking  to  each  other  -1-  in  Spanish, 
of  course  — with  staff  members  only 
casually  monitoring  the  conversations. 
This  informality,  says  Glickman,  plus 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  time  students 
are  speaking  privately  with  a peer,  tends 
to  remove  the  anxiety  that  often  goes 
with  expressing  oneself  in  a foreign 
language  in  conventional  classroom 
situations. 

If  anyone  is  ever  stuck  for  conversation, 
Spanish  word  games  and  vocabulary 
building  exercises  are  on  hand. 

At  mid-year,  each  student  submitted  a 
list  of  words  and  expressions  particularly 
important  to  him  in  his  specialty 
— the  engineering  student  for' 
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instance  would  want  a vocabularlv  con- 
siderably different  from  the  lawyer’s  — 
and  these  arc  included  in  the  trequcnt 
vocabulary  drills  (.Hickman  has  drawn  up. 

Since  interviewing  a client  is  an 
important  part  of  most  professionals’ 
jobs,  Glickman  has  developed  lessons 
based  to  a large  extent  on  words  and 
sentences  commonly  used  in  interviews. 

He  has  culled  his  instructional  material 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  bilingual 
government  publications  available  to 
newcomers,  and  standard  texts.  As  well, 
his  students  have  made  their  own 
contributions  to  the  course  literature, 
bringing  in  such  items  as  hospital 
admission  forms,  accident  report  forms, 
restaurant  menus,  and  driver  instruction 
manuals. 

The  need  for  specialized  material  has 
even  turned  Prof.  Glickman  into  a fiction 
writer. 

He  has  written  a serial,  in  dialogue 
form,  on  the  saga  ol  the  Figueroa  family. 
Each  episode  is  read  to  the  students, 
who  are  questioned  on  the  content  and 
then  asked  to  study  the  material  at  home 
in  depth. 

The  story  of  the  Figueroas  leans  a 
little  towards  soap  opera,  because  Prof. 
Glickman  has  filled  it  with  incidents  that, 
although  they  would  most  likely  not  occur 
with  such  frequency  in  any  one  family, 
often  happen  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
his  students  work  with. 

Luis  Figueroa  Ortiz  is  a 32-year-old 
metal  worker  married  to  Maria,  26,  a 
chambermaid.  They  have  two  children, 
a son  Ramon,  six,  and  a three-year-old 
daughter,  Teresa. 

Mr.  Figueroa  has  had  an  accident  at  his 
job  forcing  him  to  be  hospitalized.  The 
accident  in  turn  leads  to  consultations 
with  lawyers  and  social  workers. 

The  Figueroa  family  owns  a home  and 
the  loss  of  income  due  to  the  accident 
puts  the  mortgage  in  peril.  They  rent 
to  tenants  who  become  rowdy,  so  the 
police  are  called  in.  All  this  takes  place 
while  Mr.  Figueroa  is  in  the  hospital, 
leaving  Mrs.  Figueroa  to  cope  with  all 
these  problems.  Fortunately,  she  is 
assisted  by  anglophone  social  workers 
who  have  a command  of  professionally 
oriented  Spanish. 

Developments  in  the  serial  led  to  a 
mock  judicial  hearing  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Law  students  in  the  course  set  up 
the  hearing,  which  lasted  over  four  hours. 


and  everyone  in  the  class  had  a role. 

Each  student’s  linguistic  competency  was 
tested  through  a written  statement  to  the 
court  (the  final  essay),  through 
participation  in  the  hearing  as  a witness 
or  as  an  officer  of  the  court  (the  final 
oral  exam),  and  by  means  of  a two-hour 
final  written  examination. 

Students  also  participate  in  the 
evaluation  process.  They  analyze  their 
written  and  oral  performance  throughout 
the  year  and  fill  out  self-assessment  forms 
that  show  them  which  linguistic  areas 
need  special  attention. 

In  the  last  analysis  Glickman  says  the 
most  telling  evaluation  of  course  effective- 
ness will  be  the  students’  performance 
with  Spanish-speaking  individuals  in 
professional  situations. 

Dr.  Mary  Fanning,  a second  year 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  has  already  found  that 
the  course  has  made  a tremendous 
difference  in  her  work.  She  says  she  can 
now  take  a medical  history,  conduct  an 
examination  and  inform  her  Spanish- 
speaking patients  of  treatment  — all  in 
their  own  language. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  thing,”  says  Dr. 
Fanning,  “you  can’t  get  from  a regular 
course.” 


Alianza  for  Spanish  culture 


Under  the  initiative  of  Professor  Diego 
Marin,  and  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Spanish  & Portguguese,  The  Alianza 
Cultural  Hispano-Canadiense  was 
recently  formed  as  a cultural  link  between 
the  University  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  in  Toronto.  Its  growing 
membership  includes  many  Canadian 
anglophones  interested  in  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  language  and  culture 
of  the  Hispanic  world.  The  Alianza  has 
organized  lectures  on  Spanish  literature 
and  Latin  American  society,  shown  a 
Bunuel  film,  presented  classical  Spanish 
dances,  and  is  preparing  to  stage  two 
short  plays  by  Lorca  as  well  as  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  local  artists. 
Any  member  of  the  University  interested 
in  either  joining  The  Alianza  or 
contributing  to  its  activities  with  their 
expertise  should  contact  the  Department 
of  Spanish  & Portuguese. 


A display  case,  designed  to  show  off 
departmental  history,  serve  as  an 
education  centre  for  students  and 
highlight  current  research  was 
“unveiled”  April  18  in  the  Department 
of  Physiology. 

The  display  case  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Margaret  Henderson  Santalo, 
associate  professor  in  the  department, 


who  died  Feb.  8.  Professor  Santalo 
taught  elementary  human  physiology. 

Shown  at  the  display  case  unveiling 
ceremony  are,  left,  Dr.  Robert  Santalo, 
Professor  Santalo’s  husband;  and  Dr. 

J T.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology. 


is  aim  oi  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  project, 
a $3.5  million  venture  led  by  geographer  Bill  Dean 


North  American  education  suffers 
from  a glaring  deficiency,  says 
geography  professor  Bill  Dean.  Our 
schools  stress  literacy  and  numeracy,  but 
ignore  graphicacy.  Unlike  Europeans,  we 
have  difficulty  reading  patterns  readily. 
Yet  patterns  have  a tremendous  impact  on 
our  lives,  insists  the  geographer. 

Bill  Dean  isn’t  one  to  just  stand  back 
and  carp,  though.  For  years,  he  and 
several  colleagues  have  wanted  to  offer 
the  public  a book  that  would  be  beautiful 
to  behold,  reveal  lots  of  interesting 
things  about  Canada,  and  help  develop 
the  nation’s  graphic  “literacy”. 

Dean’s  goal  is  about  to  be  realized, 
thanks  to  a $3.5  million  grant  from  the 
federal  government’s  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Council.  Work  has 
already  begun  on  the  Historical  Atlas  of 
Canada , scheduled  for  completion  by 
1986. 

The  focus  of  past  historical  atlases  has 
been  essentially  political,  says  Dean,  be- 
cause what  they’ve  recorded  are  boundary 
changes  over  the  years.  This  new  one  will 
focus  on  social  and  economic  ideas. 

“Our  maps  will  analyze  some  of  the 
dramas  that  have  taken  place  on  the 
Canadian  stage.” 

The  influx  of  settlers  will  be  shown  as 
more  than  just  population  growths  and 
shifts.  Those  settlers  brought  from 
Europe  a variety  of  cultural  baggage 
that  has  left  its  imprint  on  the  Canadian 
landscape.  The  atlas  will  show  which 
architectural  styles  dominated  which 
regions  and  will  examine  such  intellectual 
influences  as  the  Garden  City  Movement 
of  the  1920s,  which  had  a marked  effect 
on  street  patterns  in  newly-established 
communities  like  Iroquois  Falls. 

The  Historical  A tlas  of  Canada  will  be 
in  three  volumes:  the  first,  covering 
archaeological  times  to  1 780;  the  second, 

1 780  to  1 88 1 ; and  the  third,  1 88 1 to  1 95 1 . 
Each  volume  has  its  own  editor  and 
editorial  board  members,  all  of  whom 
are  scholars  at  universities  across  the-  * 
country.  They’re  scouting  around  the 
academic  community,  encouraging 
contributions  appropriate  to  the  project. 

As  project  director,  Bill  Dean  calls 
himself  “the  Tom  Sawyer  who  gets 
everyone  else  to  whitewash  Aunt  Polly’s 
fence”.  The  two  other  key  figures  in  the 
scheme  are  co-ordinating  editor, 

Professor  John  Warkentin  of  York 
University,  and  world-famous  cartog- 
rapher Geoffrey  Matthews,  a former 


Geographer  Bill  Dean  (left),  cartographer 
Geoffrey  Matthews,  and  assistant  Hedy 
Lafer  at  work  on  the  Historical  A tlas 
oj  Canada 


Australian  who’s  been  at  U of  T since 
1962. 

None  of  these  editors  or  contributors 
will  be  paid  for  their  work  on  the  atlas. 
The  project  is  considered  an  offshoot  of 
their  regular  jobs,  for  which  they  are 
already  paid  by  their  respective  insti- 
tutions. 

So  where  will  the  $3.5  million  go?  . 

Publication  costs  alone  will  eat  up 
$1  million.  Each  volume  will  contain 
70  precisely  wrought  colour  plates.  “The 
process  is  painstaking  and  time- 
consuming.  And  time  is  money,” 
says  Dean. 

But  the  lion’s  share  of  the  atlas  grant 
will  provide  employment  for  about  100 
of  the  country’s  graduate  students. 
(There  are  more  than  600  in  geography 
alone,  and  this  project  will  also  be  calling 
on  historians,  economists  and,  of  course, 
cartographers.) 

A core  working  group,  consisting  of 
two  full-time  postdoctoral  associates 
and  three  summertime  graduate 
assistants,  will  be  established  at  U of  T 
for  a five-year  period.  Besides  doing 
research,  they  will  compile  and  maintain 
a central  reference  data  bank. 

Two  postdoctoral  associates  will  be 
working  in  the  Atlantic  region,  three  in 
Quebec,  three  in  Ontario,  two  in  the 
prairies,  and  one  in  British  Columbia. 
They  will  collaborate  with  contributors 
at  such  institutions  as  Memorial 
University,  Queen’s  University,  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  and  others  to  be 
determined. 

If  all  this  activity  results  in  an  atlas 
as  good  as  the  last  one  Bill  Dean  and 
Geoffrey  Matthews  produced,  it  will  have 
been  more  than  worthwhile.  That  last 
work  was  the  Economic  Atlas  of  Ontario,  a 
hefty  14-pound  volume  that  won  three 
gold  medals  at  the  1970  Leipzig  Book 
Fair . One  of  those  medals  was  for  nothing 
less  than  being  “the  most  beautiful 
book  in  the  whole  world”  and  the 
competitors  included  exquisite  entries 
from  3,000  international  publishers. 
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Events 


Lectures 

Monday,  May  7 

Critical  Points,  Their  Exponents,  and 
Scaling. 

Prof.  M.E.  Fisher,  Cornell  University.  First 
of  six  general  lectures,  1979  H.L.  Welsh 
lectures  in  physics.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1.45  p.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

Quarks  and  Leptons:  Flavour,  Colour 
and  Gauge  Symmetries.  I.  Facts. 

Prof.  C.H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Oxford 
University.  Second  of  six  general  lectures, 
1979  H.L.  Welsh  lectures  in  physics. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3.45  p.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

Tuesday,  May  8 

Electric  Dipole  Moment  of  the  Neutron. 

Prof.  N.F.  Ramsey,  Harvard  University. 
Third  of  six  general  lectures,  1979  H.L. 

Welsh  lectures  in  physics.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  9.30  a.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

Renormalization  Groups  — Concepts 
and  Successes. 

Prof.  M.E.  Fisher,  Cornell  University. 

Fourth  of  six  general  lectures,  1979  H.L.  Welsh 
lectures  in  physics.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1.45  p.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

Magnetic  Dipole  Moment  and  Spin 
Rotations  of  the  Neutron. 

Prof.  N.F.  Ramsey,  Harvard  University. 

Fifth  of  six  general  lectures,  1979  H.L.  Welsh 
lectures  in  physics.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1.45  p.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

Quarks  and  Leptons:  Flavour,  Colour, 
and  Gauge  Symmetries.  II.  Theories  and 
Speculations. 

Prof.  C.H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Oxford 
University.  Last  of  six  general  lectures,  1979 
H.L.  Welsh  lectures  in  physics.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  3.45  p.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

The  Basic  Principles  and  Present  Tasks 
of  German  Foreign  Policy. 

Gunther  van  Well,  State  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  Trinity 
College.  (Enter  from  Devonshire  Place). 

8.15  p.m. 

(CIS  and  Canadian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs) 


Wednesday,  May  9 

Bicritical  and  Tricritical  Points. 

Prof.  M.E.  Fisher,  Cornell  University. 

First  of  three  specialized  H.L.  Welsh  lectures 
in  physics.  103  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  9.30  a.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

Molecular  Beam  and  Stored  Atom 
Experiments. 

Prof.  N.F.  Ramsey,  Harvard  University. 
Secor  ’ of  three  specialized  H.L.  Welsh 
lectt  5 in  physics.  103  McLennan  Physical 
Labi,  atories.  11  a.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

QCD  Perturbation  Theory. 

Prof.  C.H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Oxford 
University.  Last  of  three  specialized  H.L. 
Welsh  lectures  in  physics.  103  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  2 p.m. 

(Physics  and  Astronomy) 

Thursday,  May  10 

Extensive  Radiation  Datasets  and  Their 
Applications  in  Solar  Energy  and 
Remote  Sensing. 

Jitendra  V.  Dave,  IBM  Corporation,  Palo 
Alto.  First  of  series,  “Perspectives  for 
Research  in  Computing”.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  2.30  p.m. 

(Computing  Services  and  IBM  Canada) 

The  Detection  of  Platelet  Antibodies. 

Dr.  Wendell  F.  Rosse,  Duke  University. 
Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  7 p.m. 

(Medicine) 

Thursday,  May  17 

A Simple  Approach  to  System  Modeling. 
Yonathon  Bard,  IBM  Corporation, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Second  of  series, 
“Perspectives  for  Research  in  Computing”. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

2.30  p.m. 

(Computing  Services  and  IBM  Canada) 
Friday,  May  18 

Map  Collecting:  The  Formation  of 
Collections  of  Early  Printed  Maps. 

Prof.  Em.  Coolie  Verner,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Lecture  theatre,  Faculty  of 
Library  Science,  140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 
(Library  Science) 


The  recently  completed 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre 


Seminars 

Thursday,  May  10 

Comparative  studies  on  sarcoplasmic 
reticulum  isolated  from  slow  and  fast 
muscle  and  from  physarum. 

Dr.  E.  Zubrzycka,  Nencki  Institute  of 
Experimental  Biology,  Warsaw.  417  Best 
Institute.  12.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  30 

Back  Injuries. 

Construction  Safety  Association  of  Ontario, 
training  branch,  will  conduct  a special 
seminar  demonstrating  proper  lifting 
techniques  and  showing  how  to  reduce  back 
injuries.  4049  Robarts  Library.  10  a.m.  to 
12  noon. 

Those  wishing  to  attend  are  requested  to 
telephone  the  safety  section,  978-8787. 


Colloquia 

Friday,  May  11 

Synthetic  Application  of  Heteroatom 
Facilitated  Lithiations. 

Heinz  Gschwend,  Ciba-Geigy  Corp., 
Summit,  N.J.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  15 

The  Spectroscopy  of  van  der  Waals 
Molecules  and  the  Nature  of  Inter- 
molecular  Potentials. 

Prof.  William  Klemperer,  Harvard 
University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 

(Chemistry) 

Wednesday,  May  16 

Molecule  Formation  in  the  Interstellar 
Media. 

Prof.  William  Klemperer,  Harvard 
University.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 

Thursday,  May  17 
Preparation  and  Spectroscopy  of 
Reactive  Organic  Intermediates.  - 
Prof.  Josef  Michl,  University  of  Utah. 

158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 

Thursday,  May  10 
Knox  Alumni  Conference. 

Speaker,  Dr.  David  H.C.  Read,  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Knox  College.  Thursday,  May  lOandFriday, 
May  11.  Information,  979-2137. 

Sunday,  May  13 

School  of  Graduate  Studies  Alumni 
Association. 

General  meeting  to  elect  executive  officers 
for  1979-80.  Guest  speaker,  Prof.  Daniel 
Seltzer,  Princeton  University,  “The 
Continuity  of  Shakespeare”. 

Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  2.30  to  8 p.m. 

Monday,  May  14 

The  Continental  Crust  and  Its  Mineral 
Deposits. 

May  14  to  16  in  the  auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Sessions  May  14: 

The  Early  Earth,  9 a.m.;  Evolution  of  the 
Precambrian  Crust,  2p.m.  Vertical  Geometry 
of  the  Crust,  4.30  p.m. 

Sessions  May  15: 

Vertical  Geometry  of  the  Crust  (cont’d), 

8.30  a.m.;  Crustal  Motions,  1 1 a.m.; 
evening,  keg  session,  The  Global  View,  8 p.m.; 
Ore  Deposits,  10  p.m. 

Sessions  May  16: 

Crustal  Motions  (cont’d),  8.30  a.m.;  Ore 
Deposits,  1 1 a.m. 

Registration  fee  $35,  students  $10.  Advance 
registration  advised;  conference  limited  to 
300  participants.  Information  and  registration 
enquiries,  978-3022. 

(Geology  and  Geophysics) 


Every  second  Monday  morning 
(when  copy  is  due  for  this  column) 
an  unchanging  scene  is  enacted  in 
our  Design  Unit; 
pn:  Here's  today's  piece.  Another 
gem  - a complex  topic  covered  with 
remarkable  brevity. 
design:  It's  too  long.  Once  again 
we'll  have  to  set  it  in  a microscopic 
typeface  without  illustrations.  Do 
you  always  have  to  be  so  long- 
winded? 


Alright,  there  is  a modicum  of  truth 
in  the  charge,  pn  will  make  of  it  that 
spotless  pectoral  requirement  - a 
clean  breast.  We  are  wordy  at  times, 
leaving  Design  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunities. So,  as  today's  column  is  the 
last  until  next  September  (loud 
cheers),  we  want  to  make  amends. 
Design,  the  next  inch  of  space  is  all 
yours.  Fill  it  with  some  splendid 
adornment.  (Perhaps  some  illustra- 
tion symbolising  the  link  forged  be- 
tween us  would  be  appropriate.) 


THE  COPY 
IS  DUE 

FRIDAY, 

DUM-DUM! 


TIMELY  PUBLISHING 
Trade  publishers  often  gear  publica- 
tion of  a specific  title  to  a coming 
event,  such  as  an  election,  but  schol- 
arly publishers  are  rarely  permitted 
this  luxury.  (The  appraisal  of  a 
scholarly  manuscript  is  necessarily 
deliberate  and  unpredictable,  and 
many  factors  can  delay  publication.) 
But  sometimes  we  get  lucky. 

Thomas  Flanagan's  excellent  book, 
Louis  'David'  Riel:  Prophet  of  the 
New  World,  was  published  as  the  cbc 
was  mounting  a lavish  promotion 
campaign  for  its  movie  on  Riel.  Re- 
views of  the  book  have  been  excellent 
(and  prompt  for  a change),  sales  are 
brisk,  and  it's  a Readers'  Club  selec- 
tion. We  are  hoping  for  the  same 
kind  of  reception  for  Edward 
McWhinney's  book,  The  Constitu- 
tion and  Quebec,  1960-78,  pub- 
lished when  its  subject  could  be  a 
deciding  factor  in  the  way  Canadians  „ 
vote  in  the  coming  election.  I 

O 

ACCLAIM  § 

Get  out  the  trumpet  t 
again.  We've  got  .Jj 
some  more  boasting  | 
to  do.  Karsh  Cana-  § 
dians,  designed  by  f) 
Laurie  Lewis,  and  The  I 
Grasshopper  by 
Bernard  Suits,  designed 
by  Will  Rueter,  have  been  selected  for 
the  1979  aaup  (American  Association  of 
University  Presses)  Book  Show.  The 
Grasshopper  has  also  been  selected  by  the  - 
aica  (American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts)  for 
its  Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  Show.  Choice  (the 
prestigious  voice  of  the  North  American 
library  world)  says  about  The  Grasshopper  : 
'this  volume  is  simply  outstanding  in  print- 
ing, paper,  binding,  and  illustrative  fancy; 
even  the  jacket  is  a thoughtful  work  of  art. 
Readers  will  not  have  seen  its  like  in  20  years.' 

oesicn  : Could  you  wrap  it  up  now?  There's  no  space 
left 

pn  Can  wo  have  just  another  half  inch  to  thank  all  the  people 
who  have  helped  to  produce  this  column  over  the  year.  What, 
after  all,  is  half  an  inch  here  and  there  when  measured  against 
the  limitless  backcloth  of  space  itself  . . 
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Events 


Meetings  & Conferences  <«,  Films 


Triday,  May  IS 

Ophthalmology  21st  Annual  Research 
and  Clinical  Meeting. 

Research  papers  will  be  given  from  9 a.m.; 
first  year  residents  will  give  presentations  in 
morning,  third  year  residents  in  afternoon. 
John  Gaby  award  will  be  given  for  best  first 
year  paper. 

Guest  speakers: 

Or.  H R Cotnam,  chiel  coroner  of  Ontario, 


''  The  organ  donor  program”,  9.45  a.m.; 
1’rof.  Ramesh  1'ripathi,  University  of 
( hicago,  “ The  drainage  mechanism  of  the 
humors  of  t he  eye  and  brain",  10. 45  a.m. 
Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  Information,  078-2635. 


Exhibitions 


Monday,  May  7 
Reflections  of  India. 

Paintings  and  manuscript  illustrations 
showing  traditional  Indian  life  from  16th 
to  19th  century  of  two  cultural  strains: 
indigenous  Hindu  culture  of  Rajput 
kingdoms;  culture  associated  with  Islam, 
reinforced  by  arrival  of  Mughal  dynasty  in 
1 526.  Exhibition  in  honour  of  1 0th  anniversary 
of  founding  of  Shastri  Indo-Canadian 
Institute.  Most  of  works  on  view  have  not 
been  displayed  in  public  before.  Islamic 
gallery,  ROM,  to  July  8. 


Thursday,  May  17 
Summer  Exhibition  Architecture. 
Representative  exhibition  of  work  bjrstudents 
in  School  of  Architecture  and  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture.  Galleries,  School  of 
Architecture,  230  College  St.,  to  Aug.  31. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
8 p.m. 

(Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture) 


Tuesday,  May  8 

Prince  Charles  at  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

'Lour  showing  cathedral  and  on-going  repairs. 
Submerged  Glory:  A Study  in  Stone. 
UNESCO  film  on  rescue  of  gigantic  statues 
and  temples  of  Abu  Simbel,  threatened  by 
construction  of  Aswan  Dam.  Second  program 
in  series,  “Rescuing  the  Past”.  Following 
films,  George  Pawlick,  ROM  Conservation 
Department,  will  discuss  problems  of 
preserving  Ming  tomb  in  the  Chinese  garden. 
Iheatre,  ROM.  12  noon. 

Sunday,  May  13 

Aparajito. 

Second  part  of  Apu  Trilogy,  films  based  on 
Bengali  novel  portraying  life  in  ordinary 
Indian  family.  Third  of  eight  films  in  festival 
“The  Works  of  Satyajit  Ray”,  program 
complementing  exhibition,  Reflections  of 
India.  Theatre,  ROM.  2.30  p.m. 

Days  and  Nights  in  the  Forest. 

Social  comedy.  Fourth  of  eight  films  in 
festival  “The  Works  of  Satyajit  Ray”. 
Theatre,  ROM.  7.30  p.m. 


Tuesday,  May  15 

A Fortune  in  Pictures. 

Conservation  methods  used  in  oil  paintings 
at  National  Gallery,  London.  Third  program 
in  series,  “Rescuing  the  Past”.  Following 
film,  Elizabeth  Phillimore,  ROM  C Conserva- 
tion Department,  will  discuss  painting 
conservation  with  respect  to  exhibition, 
Krieghoff  and  his  (Contemporaries.  Theatre, 
ROM.  12  noon. 

Sunday,  May  20 
The  World  of  Apu. 

Third  part  of  Apu  trilogy,  films  based  on 
Bengali  novel  portraying  life  in  ordinary 
Indian  family.  Fifth  of  eight  films  in  festival 
“The  Works  of  Satyajit  Ray”.  Theatre,  ROM. 
2.30  p.m. 

The  Target. 

Film  about  affluent  commercial  executive. 
Sixth  of  eight  films  in  festival  “The  Works  of 
Satyajit  Ray”.  Theatre,  ROM.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  22 

The  Art  of  Hyogushi. 

Restoration  of  three  Oriental  works  on  paper. 
Fourth  program  in  series,  “Rescuing  the 
Past”.  Following  film,  Izabella  Block-Bolten, 
ROM  Conservation  Department,  will  discuss 
recent  conservation  techniques  used  on 
Peruvian  and  Coptic  textiles.  Theatre,  ROM. 
12  noon. 


Concerts 

Wednesday,  May  9 
Norbert  Kraft,  Guitar. 

Last  noon  hour  concert  of  season;  program 
includes  Bach,  Giuliani,  Albeniz,  Gerhard 
and  Somers.  Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  12.15  p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 

Sunday,  May  13 

Montague  Strings. 

Directed  by  Jack  Montague;  assisted  by  Lori 
Downer,  mandolin;  all- Vivaldi  program 
includes  Alla  Rustica,  Concerto  for  Four 
Violins  and  Flute  Concerto  in  D major. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
2 p.m.  Information,  978-3771. 


Miscellany 

Monday,  May  7 ‘ 

Wycliffe  College  Convocation. 

Honorary  graduands : Chancellor  Reginald  H. 
Soward,  Rev.  Canon  Arthur  A.  Chote  and 
Rt.  Rev.  John  R.  Sperry.  Convocation  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Canada  and  the  Celtic  Consciousness. 
Broadcast  on  CJRT-FM  (91.1)  Open  College 
of  papers  presented  at  symposium  held  at 
U of  T in  February,  1978.  Mondays,  9 to 
10  p.m. 

May  7 program: 

“Am  I Really  as  Celtic  as  They  Say?”,  Harry 
Boyle; 

“When  the  Soul  Has  Gone,  Who  Rides  the 
Water?  A Prospect  of  Fishes  and  Words”, 
Michael  Cook; 

“The  Irish  in  Canada”,  Kildare  Dobbs. 

May  14  program: 

“Celtic  Humour”,  Max  Ferguson; 

“Some  Outline  Reflections  on  the  Fortunes 
of  the  Irish  Language  in  Canada  with 
References  to  Its  History  in  the  United  States”, 
Proinsias  MacAonghusa. 

May  21  program: 

“Irish  Folk  Tradition  and  the  Celtic 
Calendar”,  Kevin  Danaher; 

“The  Lineage  of  Gaelic  Love  Poetry  from  the 
Earliest  Times”,  Prof.  Sean  O’Tuama. 

Wednesday,  May  9 

University  Settlement  Spring  Tea  & 
Fashion  Show. 

Annual  event  sponsored  by  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  University  Settlement  to  raise 
funds  for  children’s  summer  day  camp. 
Fashion  shows  at  1.30  and  3 p.m.  93  Highland 
Ave.  1.30 to 4. 30p.m.  Information, 978-2440. 

Knox  College  Convocation. 

Honorary  graduands:  Rev.  James  W.  Evans, 
Rev.  Robart  A.  Sinclair  and  Rev.  David  H.C. 
Read.  Convocation  Hall.  8 p.m. 


Chamber  Music. 

Last  of  three  concerts,  student  scholarship 
performances;  program  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven  and  Shostakovich.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  8. 15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Thursday,  May  17 
Carinthian  Academic  Octet. 

Visiting  choir  from  Slovenia,  Yugoslavia. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5, 
students  $2,  at  door,  information,  978-6564. 
(Community  Relations  and  Music 
Committee) 


Trinity  College  Divinity  Convocation. 

Honorary  graduands:  Very  Rev.  John  R.H 
Fowler  and  Prof.  H.R.  Stuart  Ryan.  Seeley 
Hall,  Trinity  College.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  10 

Open  House  at  Art  as  Applied  to 
Medicine. 

Work  of  staff  and  students  of  the  department 
will  be  on  view.  Third  floor,  256  McCaul  St. 
12  noon  to  9 p.m.  Information,  97872658. 

Victoria  University  Convocation  and 
Emmanuel  College  Graduation. 

Honorary  graduands:  Rev.  Robert  Dobbie, 
Rev.  Sang  Chul  Lee,  Rev.  Garth  W.  Legge 
and  the  Hon.  Pauline  M.  McGibbon. 
Convocation  Hall.  8.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  16 

Hart  House  Summer  Singers. 

Conductor,  Dwight  Taylor;  rehearsals, 
Wednesday  evenings  from  May  16.  Debates 
Room,  Hart  House.  7 to  9 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  17 

Dietary  Fibre. 

Public  forum  with  experts  from  Canada,  U.S. 
and  England.  Many  diseases  commonly  found 
in  Canada  — heart  disease,  diabetes,  cancer 
of  the  colon  — are  not  generally  found  in 
countries  where  people  eat  a lot  of  fibre. 
Reasons  for  this,  and  which  particular  fibres 
may  be  beneficial,  are  being  studied.  Experts 
in  the  field  will  be  meeting  in  Toronto  May  1 7 
and  1 8 to  discuss  this  topic  and  will  share  their 
information  with  those  interested  at  public 
forum. 

Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8 p.m. 

(Lionel  Pett  Bradley  Fund  for  lectures  in 
nutrition  and  Program  in  Human  Nutrition) 
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Forum 

Research  in  humanities,  Feels  cheated  by  staff  drug  plan 

social  sciences 


An  interesting  experiment  was  con- 
ducted at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Research  Board  where  those  who 
attended  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  some  ongoing  research  in 
humanities  and  social  sciences  at  the 
University,  and  how  research  grants 
are  being  employed  to  make  the  work 
possible. 

Professor  Angus  Cameron  of  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  talked  about 
his  major  editorial  project  to  create  an 
early  English  dictionary,  covering  the 
language  used  in  the  period  of  about 
800  to  1200  AD.  Such  a dictionary, 
currently  unavailable,  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  scholars  in  many 
fields  whose  work  covers  this  period  of 
history. 

The  Zola  project,  a major  undertaking 
to  publish  the  letters  of  the  famous  and 
prolific  French  author  Emile  Zola,  was 
described  in  a short  colour  movie  and 
by  comments  from  the  senior  investi- 
gators: Professor  John  Walker  of  the 
Department  of  French  and  Professor 
Bard  Bakker  of  York  University. 

Professor  John  Sawyer  talked  about 
the  role  and  activities  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Analysis,  and  how  it  supported 
its  research  by  grants,  contracts, 


Abuse  of 

personnel 

policy 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  you 
quoted  me,  citing  an  example  of  abuse 
of  personnel  policy  within  the  Personnel 
Department.  The  department  concerned 
was  Physical  Plant. 

Alan  Hill 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
(Secondary  School  Liaison ) 

Office  of  Admissions 


A medieval  play  extravaganza 


The  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  (PLS),  in 
collaboration  with  the  Graduate  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Drama  and  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama  (REED),  has 
embarked  upon  another  extraordinary 
production. 

The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  a spec- 
tacular early  15th  century  morality  play, 
will  be  given  its  first  full-length 
production  in  modern  times  and  the  first 
of  any  kind  in  North  America.  The  play 
will  run  for  about  five  and  a half  hours 
and  will  be  set  in  the  context  of  an 
all-day  medieval  fair.  Play  and  fair  will 
take  place  over  the  civic  holiday  week-end 
in  August  out  of  doors  on  the  St.  George 
front  campus. 

Several  members  of  the  team  from  the 
York  Cycle,  presented  by  the  PLS  and 
REED  in  October  1977,  are  already 
working  on  The  Castle  of  Perseverance. 

It  will  be  directed  by  David  Parry  who 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
interested  in  helping  with  the  production 
in  any  capacity.  Volunteers  should  get 
in  touch  with  him  at  the  PLS  office, 
telephone  978-5096. 


seminars,  and  surveys,  and  Professor 
James  Pesandro  of  the  institute  briefly 
described  his  research  on  bond  markets. 

Information  and  help  that  the  Office 
of  Research  Administration  can  provide 
to  potential  grantees  was  described  by 
Dr.  Tom  Clark,  its  director,  and 
Professor  Jim  Giffen  concluded  the 
research  forum  by  describing  the  kinds  of 
research  awards  which  the  Humanities  & 
Social  Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Research  Board  distributes  to  University 
of  Toronto  faculty. 

Potential  grantees  were  able  to  acquire 
much  useful  information  about  the  use  of 
research  grants  from  this  forum. 

Adrian  Brook 
Chairman 
Research  Board 


I wonder  if  anyone  else,  besides  myself, 
is  as  outraged  at  the  UofTstaffdrugplan, 
as  I am. 

I consider  myself  an  average  person.  I 
suffer  from  the  average  amount  of 
ailments  throughout  the  year  and 
therefore  accrue  an  average  amount  of 
drug  receipts. 

During  1 978  my  drug  receipts  totalled 
$41.  This  was  more  than  I normally 
spend  in  a year  as  I usually  pay  out  less 
than  $25  a year  on  prescription  drugs. 

During  the  nine  years  I have  worked 
here,  I have  only  once  been  able  to  claim 
a refund  on  drugs.  During  these  nine 
years,  I have  been  unable  to  collect  one 
cent  for  my  child,  because  of  the 
deductible  clause. 

Recently,  when  I submitted  my  $41 
worth  of  receipts  to  Blue  Cross,  I was 
stunned  when  I received  back  a cheque 
for  $13.  It  seems  that  not  only  does  Blue 
Cross  deduct  an  automatic  $25  from  your 
claim,  but  they  also  deduct  20  percent 
from  the  total,  leaving  you  with  very  little 


except  a feeling  that  you  have  somehow 
been  cheated. 

This  plan  is  for  people  who  rely  on 
drugs  to  keep  them  alive,  like  diabetics, 
or  the  drug  addict  who  goes  from  doctor 
to  doctor  looking  for  prescription  drugs 
to  keep  him  going.  This  plan  isn’t  for 
the  average  healthy  person  like  myself 
or  my  son  — it  belongs  in  an  old  age 
home,  or  an  institution  for  the  chronically 
sick. 

I don’t  know  who  in  the  Personnel 
Department  accepted  this  plan,  but  I 
think  that  Blue  Cross  did  a snow  job 
on  them.  Or  I should  say,  a snow  job 
onus! 

I hope  the  University  of  Toronto  Staff 
Association  will  scrutinize  this  plan  and 
suggest  an  alternative,  as  this  one  has 
really  got  to  go. 

Sylvia  G.  May 
U of  T Computing  Services 


Bulletin 

readership 

questionnaire 

Check  the  items  you  read  regularly  in  the  Bulletin: 

□ Stories  on  research  being  conducted  by  faculty 

□ General  University  news  (e.g.  UTSA  salary  negotiations,  Update  gifts, 
photocopying  story) 

□ Forum  opinion  pieces  (e.g.  John  Crispo  on  tenure, 

Kay  Armitage  on  women’s  studies) 

□ Small  “special  interest”  items  (found  in  column  beginning  on 
left-hand  side  of  page  one) 


□ Longer,  in-depth  feature  stories  such  as: 
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□ Appointments 

□ Events 

□ Administrative  reports  (e.g.  Budget  Report,  Report  of  the 
Collegiate  Review  Board) 

□ Governing  Council  meetings 

□ Academic  Affairs  Committee  meetings 

□ Planning  & Resources  Committee  meetings 

□ PhD  Orals 

( Continued  on  Page  12) 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University,  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  stall  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (I)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 

Clerk  III  ($8,730  — 10,280  — 1 1,830) 

Erindale  (4) 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($8,730  — 10,280  — 1 1,830) 

Industrial  Engineering  (5),  Nursing  (5),  Personnel  (4) 

Secretary  II  ($9,620  — 1 1,320  — 13,020) 

Library  Automation  Systems  (6),  Medical  Computing  (4),  Innis  College  (2), 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  (4),  Anaesthesia  (4) 

Placement  Assistant  ($9,620  — 1 1,320  — 13,020) 

Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre  (5) 

Secretary  III  ($10,590  — 12,450  — 14,310) 

Dentistry  (1),  Gerontology  (1) 

Police  Constable  ($13,312) 

Scarborough  College  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  I ($9,620  — 1 1,320  — 13,020) 

Physiology  (6),  Pharmacology  (6),  Pharmacy  (4) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($1 1,770  — 13,850  — 15,930) 

Biochemistry  (6),  Banting  (6),  Pharmacology  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ($13,000  — 15,300  — 17,600) 

Medical  Genetics  (6) 


E.M.  Technician  ($10,590  — 12,450  — 14,310) 

Biochemistry  (6) 

Programmer  II  ($13,740  — 16,170  — 18,600) 

Zoology  (1),  Computing  Services  (3) 

Programmer  III  ($16,910  — 19,900  — 22,890) 

Computing  Services  (3) 

Craftsman  III  ($14,430  — 16,980  — 19,530) 

Erindale  (4) 

Administrative  Assistant  I ($10,590  — 12,450  — 14,310) 

Career  Counselling  & Placement  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  II  ($13,740  — 16,170  — 18,600) 

Nursing  (5) 

Dental  T echnician  III  ($  1 3,000  — 1 5,300  — 1 7,600) 

Dentistry  (1)  . . 

Library  Technician  V ($10,590) 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library  (6)  • 

Systems  Auditor  ($16,910  — 19,900  — 22,890) 

Internal  Audit  (3) 

Computer  Operations  Manager  ($17,790  — 20,930  — 24,070) 
Library  Automation  Systems  (6) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  II  ($18,760  — 22,070  — 25,380) 
Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 

Administrative  Officer  ($18,760  — 22,070  — 25,380) 

Office  of  the  Vice-Provost,  Health  Sciences  (1) 


Bulletin 

readership 

questionnaire  (Continued) 

□ Job  Openings 

□ Office  of  Research  Administration  news 

Is  there  anything  the  Bulletin  doesn’t  report  on  that  you  would  like 
to  see  carried? ; 


Is  there  anything  we  do  report  on  that  you  think  is  of  little  value? 


Any  additional  comments. 


Optional: 

Name  

Department  

Faculty  Staff  Student 


Alway  named  to  museums  board 

Hart  House  warden  Richard  Alway  has 
been  named  to  the  12-member  National 
Museums  Board  of  Canada.  The  crown 
corporation  sets  policies  and  fiscal 
guidelines  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  the  National  Museum  of  Man, 
the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  National  Museum  of  Science 
& Technology,  and  the  War  Museum, 
all  in  Ottawa.  It  also  organizes  and  funds 
travelling  exhibitions,  makes  capital  and 
operating  grants  to  such  institutions  as 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario,  and  supports  special 
projects  (e.g.  the  Discovery  Train).  The 
board’s  current  annual  budget  exceeds 
$45  million. 

More  Chinese  students  on  the  way 

Canadian  universities  will  probably  be 
taking  in  about  500  students  from  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  over  the 
next  two  years,  President  James  Ham 
told  the  Academic  Affairs  Committee. 
He  estimated  that  50  to  60  would  come 
to  U of  T and  would  be  enrolled  as 
special  students  in  the  physical  and 
life  sciences  and  in  the  professional 
faculties.  Most,  he  said,  would  be  persons 
in  their  late  30s  and  early  40s  whose 
formal  education  was  interrupted  by  the 
cultural  revolution.  President  Ham  is 
serving  as  an  academic  adviser  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Education, 
Canada,  the  body  responsible  for 
organizing  the  scheme  and  for  setting 
a nationwide  program  of  payments  which 
he  said  would  probably  be  “significantly 
in  excess  of  regular  fees”. 

Summer  sports  at  Erindale 

From  May  1 to  Aug.  31,  the  Erindale 
College  Athletic  & Recreation  Depart- 
ment will  offer  a wide  variety  of  summer 
activities  to  the  Mississauga  community 
at  a reasonable  price. 

Activities  to  be  provided  include 
tennis,  squash,  badminton,  weight 
training,  indoor  gym  games,  jogging 
trails,  outdoor  archery,  outdoor 
swimming  and  cycling.  As  well, 
instruction  in  disco,  tennis,  squash, yoga, 
and  kayaking  will  be  offered  in  May  and 
June.  The  addition  of  a new  fitness 
laboratory  will  allow  a limited  number  of 
community  members  to  be  tested. 

Special  rates  are  available  to  high 
school  and  university  students.  For  more 
information  and  descripti  , e brochures, 
please  contact  the  Erindale  athletic  office, 
telephone  828-5268  or  828-5269. 
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